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EDITORIAL 3 


The Teacher 


By John Everard DeMeyer 


I think it was Garfield who said his idea of 
a liberal education was to sit on one end of a 
log with Mark Hopkins on the other. He school some genius of a teacher was 
expressed tersely what many others have felt able to inspire those boys and arouse in 
since the beginning of educational institutions them a determination to overcome the 


ment has produced many of the foremost 
men of our day, because in that little 


—that the teacher is 
the greatest factor in 
any system of educa- 
tion. Fine equipment 
and lavish expenditure 
of money for the main- 
tenance of a school with 
anordinary teacher will 
produce very ordinary 
results. Meager equip- 
ment and a real educa- 
tor for a teacher, one 
who has the power to 
inspire the child as well 
as impart knowledge, 
will produce results al- 
most beyond belief. 
The influence of such 
a teacher carries over 
and stays with her pu- 
pils long after their 
school days are over. 


EDUCATION 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder 
I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught— 
If his Latin was small and hisGreek wasnaught, 
For the farmer’s boy he thought, thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 
‘‘The kind of a man I mean to be 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is!’’ 


Philosophy, languages, medicine, law, 


Are peacock feathers to deck the daw, 
If the boys who come from your splendid school 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 


* * * * * * 


No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should be— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For education is: Making men; 
So is it now, so was it when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farmer boy sat on the other. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


difficulties and to com- 
pete with their more 
fortunate fellows. The 
very obstacles had 
their value, for the 
children learned early 
that reward comes 
to those who are will- 
ing to make the sacri- 
fice. It is unfortunate 
that all children cannot 
have equal education- 
al opportunities; but, 
unequal as they are, 
more depends upon the 
teacher than upon any 
other single agency. 

It is the teacher’s 
privilege not merely 
to teach the three R’s, 
but to unfold to eager 
minds the ‘why’ of 


The ambition awakened in those early days by 
some understanding teacher continues to grow 
and stimulate its possessor until he achieves 
his place among men of accomplishment. 

The much maligned one-room school with 
all its dreary surroundings and meager equip- 


education, to open the door to the realm of 
knowledge, its beauties, its opportunities 
for service not only to one’s self, but to 
others, its possibilities of happiness beyond 
any known to the uninitiated, and_ its 
responsibility. 
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The Special Boon 
By Miriam Vedder 


To all things gone to death too soon 
Grant thou, good Lord, a special boon. 


Young lambs and calves that did not know 
Pastures where thick, rich grasses grow, 
Prepare green hills for all of these, 

The pleasant shade of leafy trees, 

And shelter of a barn or shed 

When wind and rain are overhead. 


Puppies whose kind, inquiring eyes 
Open first in Paradise 

Need bowls of water everywhere 

And bones unnumbered buried there. 
They would like grass to roll in, too, 
And different kinds of things to chew. 


Kittens who into darkness fared 

That other kittens might be spared, 
Give fields to them for prowling wide 
And fires at home to sleep beside; 
Catnip and cream for daily ration . 
And friends for nightly conversation. 


And all the swift and darting hosts 
Of little wild and bright-eyed ghosts, 
Rabbits and chipmunks, foxes, deer, 
Let them no longer go in fear 

Of man or other beast, but be 

Quiet and safe eternally. 


And all young children less than seven, 
Take them into thy choicest heaven. 


—Reprinted from “Life” by permission. 
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OES Froebel’s watchword, ‘We learn 
through doing,’’—spiritually and intel- 
lectually as well as practically,—offer 
any solutions to the problems of today? 

The hope of the world lies in the children. 
Does Froebel give us any helpful suggestions by 
which we can translate that hope into greater 
certainty? 

If the end of all education is the budding of 
character, the making of the whole man; if we 
believe with Matthew Arnold that ‘conduct 
is three-fourths of life,”’ 


‘The Kindergarten 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


useful to the world; but in order to fulfill this 
conception of it, she must be, in herself, some- 
thing more than an educational drudge, some- 
thing better than a machine for teaching infants 
the three R’s. She must have a well-furnished 
mind, for only those who know much can give 
the right little successfully. She must have 
“temperament,” insight, and imagination; she 
must be an independent investigator and a stu- 
dent of the child. If she is all this, somebody 
asks, could she not do something better with 

her talents? Of course 


what is Froebel’s ethical 
philosophy, and can we 
find any inspiration in it? 

If that Roman Catho- 
lic priest voiced an edu- 
cational axiom when he 
said, “Give me the first 
seven years of a child’s 
life, and I care not who 
has the rest,’”’? what edu- 
cator ever laid such stress 
on beginnings as did Froe- 
bel? 

If the first steps in any 
process condition all la- 
ter steps, and if nature, 
man, and God have so 
ordered it that these first 
steps are always guided 
by women, how shall they 
fit themselves for their 
high vocation? 

You see already that I 
am not going to speak 
specifically on the kin- 
dergarten as a profession 
for women. I agreed to 
the title, and then pro- 
ceeded to write the paper. 
There is nothing so capri- 
cious or so refractory as 


EpitTor’s Nore: In looking over the 
papers in her sister’s desk, Nora Archi- 
bald Smith found this unpublished article 


by Kate Douglas Wiggin. Miss Smith 
has sent it as an Easter offering to our 
readers. 

This is the birth month of Frederick 
Froebel, whose humanizing influence has 
been a force in education for over a cen- 
tury. Kate Douglas Wiggin, in this 
article, placed the kindergarten in today’s 
educational program. She stressed its 
value to the student in training, its appli- 
cation to life from the cradle to the uni- 
versity, the place of the kindergarten 
materials in race psychology and as type 
forms of the child’s world, its dignifying 
of labor and its belief that the ultimate 
aim in education is the moral aim. She 
said, explaining the place of the symbol 
in child development, “Truth can be 
expressed in other ways than the scientific 
form.” 

This is the message of Easter, the 
triumph of faith over reason. We must 
hold it close as the spring renews us, and 
we hear again the most loved voice of the 
kindergarten. 


she could, if there 7s any- 
thing better! 


[‘ speaking of the kin- 

dergarten, we must 
always remember that 
Froebel’s theories cover 
the whole period between 
the cradle and the uni- - 
versity, though he only 
worked out the scheme 
practically in the nursery 
and kindergarten. 

If we could ever ap- 
proach a realization of his 
ideals, should we have so 
grown in vision that we 
could see the be- 
yond? - It cannot be that 
his principles are the last 
word of pedagogic prog- 
ress. If man is made in 
the image of God, we have 
much to learn yet before 
we can put the child in the 
way of earning his birth- 
right; but are we using 
even our present knowl- 
edge and insight? 

Is there something pre- 
cious, stimulating, uplift- 


ideas, and I speedily found mine drifting steadily 
in another direction. Yet when I have finished 
speaking of the kindergarten, as I see it and 
know it and feel it to be, I think it will be 
clear, after all, why I believe it to be a pro- 
fession in which a woman can find herself, 
understand, develop, and express herself freely, 
completely, creatively, joyously; a profession in 
which the highest mental and spiritual gifts 
are not only desirable but necessary, and a 
profession in which she can be pre-eminently 


ing, helpful, vital, in Froebel’s philosophy which 
will aid us in the right education of children 
and prevent such waste of time and effort, such 
uncertain, aimless, ineffectual attempts as those 
we are guilty of at present? Is it practical, or is 
it too sentimental, for daily working use? Is it 
in close relation with our national life and our 
national problems,—yours and mine? Froebel 
died more than a century ago; is he perhaps 
superseded? He was a German; are his theories 
German, or are they universal? 
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In order to be brief, I cannot be comprehensive. 

The kindergarten in America is quite a different 
institution from the ones you have perhaps been 
in the habit of seeing in Great Britain. It has 
been much more perfectly worked out and has 
been carried on with far closer adherence to 
Froebel’s psychology. It suits our public school 
method better than yours. It has had a better 
chance to realize its ideals. It ought to have 
produced marvelous results, and it has done so. 

In order to be thoroughly intelligible, I ought 
to speak of each of the instrumentalities which 
the kindergarten uses to carry out its aims, 
and explain how, in America, at least, they have 
been modified, developed, and freed from the 
errors common to the early stages of all educa- 
tional experiments; but this I have not time to 
do, save in the most fragmentary way. 


IRST, there are the so-called occupations, 

which are based on the universal instincts 
of childhood and which correspond to the race 
instincts. Clothing and shelter became a neces- 
sity to primitive man; hence arose the acts of 
weaving and sewing, building and modeling, 
which reappear in the kindergarten and the 
dominant purpose of which is to develop creative 
self-activity. 

Then the so-called gifts,—balls, cubes, cyl- 
inders, colored planes, lines, and points made 
objective in sticks and rings and seeds,—in a 
word, the type-forms which make an alphabet 
through which the child learns to spell out and 
read the world about him; and here one has to 
be a bit metaphysical, for Froebel’s .doctrine 
of the kindergarten stands or falls with that 
theory of symbolism which teaches that truth 
can be presented in other ways than in the 
scientific form. It holds that the first stages 
of cognition deal largely with symbols, and that 
only with the increasing power of analysis does 
the mind become able to discriminate differences 
as well as to perceive identities. “A vague 
perception of sameness or identity is all that 
the young child can attain to; but when the 
object is brought accurately into the focus of 
the mind the definition grows toward com- 
pleteness.”’ 

I might speak of Froebel’s games with the 
text, “‘In childish play deep meaning lies,” and 
of the educative function of the music and the 
gestures that accompany these games. I might 
also speak of story-telling and a dozen minor 
agencies of development; but I must omit some 
of them altogether, and touch very lightly upon 
others, that I may have time for the great prin- 
ciples that underlie the structure. Many of 
these do not belong exclusively to Froebel, 
though you find them all in him. He was the 
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outgrowth of his time, and owed much to 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi,—much, too, to the 
great men of old—Plato, Quintilian, Luther; 
but his influence on the teaching of this century 
has probably been greater than any of his pred- 
ecessors. He translated vague theories into 
practice. Disabuse yourself of the idea that he 
was an enthusiastic, ignorant peasant who was 
fond of children, or a crazy fanatic who made a 
fantastic image of childhood and worshiped it. 
Study his “Education of Man” and his “‘“Mother 
Play,” and you will see that he was a philosopher 
and a poet as well as a great teacher and edu- 
cational reformer. Courthope Bowen says: ‘‘It 
is the work which he did for the young children 
that chiefly demands our gratitude so far as his 
aims have been realized up to the present. In 
the future, unless I am greatly mistaken, his 
greatest service will lie in the reforms which his 
principles and methods will have forced on our 
schools and colleges.’ 


H® applied the theory of evolution soundly 

and completely to education, and, having 
so applied it, translated it into practice. In 
the kindergarten, the details of actual practice 
are the outcome of sound psychological principles, 
and in their application are continuously governed 
by those principles. 

Courthope Bowen says: “A thing is fully 
developed when its internal organization is per- 
fect in every detail, and when it can perform all 
its natural actions or functions perfectly. . ' 
The next thing to consider is how this develop- 
ment is to be produced. How can we aid in 
promoting this change from the partially devel- 
oped to the more highly developed thing? The 
answer comes from every part of creation with 
ever-increasing clearness and emphasis—develop- 
ment is produced by exercise of function, use of 
faculty. If we wish to develop the hand, we 
must exercise the hand; if we wish to develop 
the body, we must exercise the body; if we wish 
to develop the mind, we must exercise the mind; 
if we wish to develop the whole human being, we 
must exercise the whole human being. 

“But will any exercise suffice? Again the 
answer is clear. Only that exercise which is 
given at the right time, which is always in har- 
mony with the nature of the thing, and which 
is always proportioned to the strength of the 
thing, produces true development. And to pro- 
duce development most truly and effectively, 
the exercise must rise from and be sustained by 
the thing’s own activity. If, for instance, we 
decide to further the development of a plant, what 
we have to do is to induce the plant, and the 
whole of it, to become active in its own natural 
way, and to help to sustain that activity. We 
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may abridge the time, we may modify the result, 
but we must act through and by the plant’s 
own activity... .” 

We then come to the principle of continuity 
in education. 

“As that which is exercised grows constantly 
capable of higher and more varied activity, so 
must the exercise given grow continuously higher, 
more varied, every stage growing naturally out 
of that which precedes it. Facts in isolation 
and unrelated to each other do not form knowl- 
edge. Froebel wishes that education should be 
one connected whole, and that it should advance 
with a growth as orderly, continuous, and natural 
as that of a plant.’”’ Wordsworth gives us a 
poet’s corroboration in. the lines, “If we view 
objects in disconnection, dead and spiritless, we 
wage an impious warfare with the very life of 
our own souls.” 


OW, as to the character of the self-activity. 

With Froebel, observation and discovery 
are not enough, though he would agree to Artemus 
Ward’s homely saying, “One thought you have 
born and raised on your own premises is worth 
a whole orphan asylum of other  people’s 
thoughts.’”’ He wishes the child-to ‘‘work up” 
his knowledge, so to speak, into his very self, and 
to use it as a means of higher and more complete 
life. This doing will call into activity more and 
yet more thinking power. 

Before Froebel’s day man had not been recog- 
nized by the reflective mind as a creative being. 
It had not been realized that one who can be 
transformed, or transform himself, as well as 
his surroundings, is ever producing something 
new, and hence there may be in the lapse of 
ages infinite variety in human production after 
the manner of God’s workings in the universe. 
It was because of this that there had come so 
much dead uniformity and lifeless repetition. 
The general plan had been the mechanical run- 
ning of the human being into certain fixed molds, 
not only irrespective of individual tendencies 
but antagonistic to the universal creative impulse 
which is the profoundest characteristic of man. 
Wagner said: ‘Were it not for education, all 
men might be geniuses, for they are endowed at 
birth with the passionate pursuit of the new, 
needing only liberty and opportunity for self- 
direction.”’ 

To give liberty and opportunity to the creative 
principle of the child is what Froebel preached; 
but observe, not to leave him to the caprices of 
an uneducated will. Liberty is not license, 
and the opportunity must be seized by every 
human being for himself. 

As to the value of leading children to habits 
of industry as early in life as may be, that they 
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may see the nobility of labor and conceive of 
their individual responsibilities in this world 
of action,—that is too obvious to dwell upon. 
Yet it is the creative instinct here that is to be 
reached and_ vivified; everything else is 
secondary. This invests labor with a beauty 
and power, and confers upon it a dignity to be 
gained in no other way. 


be dignity and educational value of all neces- 
sary human labor, not only as a means of 
bread-getting, but as the means of intellectual 
and spiritual development, is a striking thought 
in Froebel’s philosophy. He would say with 
Carlyle, “Labor is life.’ ‘“‘Properly thou hast 
no other knowledge but what thou hast got by 
working.”” The concluding words in Carlyle’s 
chapter on the everlasting ‘Yea’ might be 
Froebel’s own. ‘Produce! Produce! Were it but 
the pitifulest infinitesimal fraction of a product, 
produce it in God’s name. ’Tis the utmost thou 
hast in thee: out with it, then.” 

This principle informs every word of Froebel’s 
“Education of Man” or his ‘‘Mother Play.” 
You will find it in a dozen little verses below the 
pictures in that book, suggestions to mother- 
love and thought which lift instinct into conscious 
insight; for instance, in his commentary on 
“The Pigeon House Play,’ where the pigeons 
coo to each other the experiences of their flight 
from the dovecote; and he speaks of the desir- 
ability of leading children to recount when they 
return all the little happenings of their walk. 


“Ask them of each sight and happening, 
In the quiet twilight hour; 
Help them weave it all together 
Like a garland, flower to flower. 


‘‘With the years, the larger knowledge 
Of life’s wholeness then will come, 
And its twilight hour will find them 
With themselves and God, at home.” 


Froebel starts out plainly with the assumption 
that the moral aim in education is the absolute 
one, and that all others are purely relative. 
The kindergarten endeavors to be a life-school, 
where all the practices of complete living are 
made a matter of daily habit. It asserts boldly 
that doing right would not be such an enormously 
difficult matter if we practiced it a little,—say 
a tenth as much as we practice the piano,—and 
it proposes to give children plenty of opportunity. 


It says, insistently: ‘“‘Do noble things, not 
dream them.’”’ For development, action is the 
indispensable requisite. To develop moral 


feeling, and the power and habit of moral doing, 
we must exercise them, excite, encourage, and 
guide their action. To check, reprove, and 
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punish wrong feeling and doing, however neces- 
sary it be for the safety and harmony, nay, for 
the very existence of any social state, does not 
develop right feeling and good doing. It does 
not develop anything, for it stops action; and 
without action there is no development. At 
best, it stops wrong development,—that is all. 


N discipline, the kindergarten attempts a 

rational, respectful treatment of children, lead- 
ing them to do right as much as possible for 
right’s sake, abjuring rewards, save the pleasure 
of working for others and the delight that follows 
a good action, and all punishments save those 
that follow as natural penalties of broken laws, 
the obvious consequences of the special bit of 
wrong-doing, whatever it may be. The child’s 
will is addressed in such a way as to draw it on, 
if right; to turn it willingly, if wrong; for with 
every free, conscious choice of right, a human 
being’s moral power and strength of character 
increase; and the converse of this is equally 
true. Of course this method, and any other, 
will and must fail occasionally; and of course 
it is true, as our dear Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said, that to be certain of success one ought to 
begin with a child’s grandfather. That remark 
is always being quoted by people who want to 
escape responsibility. Alas! it cannot be escaped 
in this end. of a century which is distinguished 
pre-eminently for making a thousand duties 
grow where only one grew before. It is extremely 
difficult to influence a child’s grandfather, as 
he is generally dead; so one might think that 
here, at least, is trouble saved—but .no! the 
burden is merely shifted. The new psychology 
wishes you to work towards the child’s grand- 
child,—it is a trifle distant and impersonal, but, 
after all, it is possible and sensible. These 
grandchildren become real beings when one 
reads those verses of Edward Rowland Sill: 


“Joy to the laughing troop 
That from the threshold starts, 
Led on by courage and immortal hope, 
And with the morning in their hearts. 
They to the disappointed earth shall give 
The lives we mean to live, 
Beautiful, free, and strong; 
The light we almost had 
Shall make them glad; 
The words we waited long 
Shall run in music from their voice and song. 


Their merry task shall be 
To make the house all fine and sweet, 
Its new inhabitants to greet 

The wondrous dawning century.” 
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Perhaps one of the most touching passages in 
literature is that in which the hero of Troy prays 
for a son more heroic than himself. Gladly will 
Hector die in battle with the Greeks, if the gods: 
grant that his son may rule nobly in Ilium. 


OMAN’S instinct of itself will never teach 

her to develop truly and guide rightly the 
differing individualities intrusted to her care. 
Instinct must be lifted until it becomes conscious 
procedure. There are artist mothers, but, like 
other genuine artists, they are few in number, 
and the great majority of us cannot claim to be 
more than mechanics. Shall we be artists, or 
artisan mothers or teachers? The training neces- 
sary for any art demands toil, self-sacrifice, 
patience, enthusiasm; but the creation of the 
thing of beauty is compensation for all the travail 
of the soul. If this be so of seulptured marble 
or painted canvas, of poem or book, how much 
more true is it of the immortal child, a being to 
be wrought upon with conscious purpose; to be 
helped by the shining of your steady light to a 
vision of the relationship between the world of 
nature and the world of spirit; to be kindled by 
your torch into sympathy, with all truth, beauty, 
and goodness, until the meaning of life unwinds 
itself from the mysterious coil. 
- At times children give to a word the slight 
variety which is the most touching kind of 
newness. A little boy of four heard the word 
“save,’—the saving of things of value and 
interest, especially chocolates for safe keeping, 
and he asked, ‘‘Who is going to save me today? 
Nurse is going out; will you save me, mother?” 
How moving a word, and how freshly said! 

The kindergarten aims to “save” the child— 
not in the theological sense, but in the dear 
little child-sense of safe keeping; and who shall 
say but that the deeper meaning is interwoven 
with the lighter one? 

Each city has its peculiar problems in child- 
Saving as in all other work. Those of New York 
or San Francisco are not those of Dublin or 
Glasgow or London, for the conditions of birth, 
training, education, and life in the one country 
are markedly different from the conditions in 
the other. Each city has its own issues at 
stake, its own future to make, its own citizens 
to educate. 


HAVE talked of the kindergarten chiefly in 

its relation to citizenship, and tried to show 
how valuable a factor it would be, not only in 
social reform but in the framing of citizens who 
do not need so much reforming. 

It is quite useless for any one to say that he 
or she does not ‘‘approve of” or ‘‘believe in” the 
kindergarten when it is a fair expression of 
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Froebel’s educational ideal. One might as well 
say one does not believe in electricity or gravi- 
tation. It is not an exact science, a finished or 
perfected institution; but it is the most rational 
basis of education, the most logical beginning we 
know anything about at present. I believe, 
too, with all my heart, that the working out 
and the perfecting of it means as much to the 
adult half of the community as it means to the 
children. One has only to see its power over 
those who come in contact with it; to note its 
efficacy with group after group, neighborhood 
after neighborhood, representing different condi- 
tions of prosperity and adversity, wealth and 
poverty, different ages, colors, and nationalities, 
to come to that conclusion. It is “scientific’’ 
education. It is philanthropy, but in the same 
sense as is the multiplication table. It is based 
upon the rational assumption that “right edu- 
cation will largely prevent the need of charity 
or correction for men and women by reducing 
the amount of incapacity, poverty, and crime 
with which society is afflicted. It assumes that 
scientific education is the only form of satis- 
factory and permanent social improvement. It 
is upon these propositions only that it bases its 
claim for public consideration and _ support* 
while the soundness of its theory is demonstrated 
by its principles, its methods, and its results. 

It is not for the poor child alone, a charity; 
neither is it for the rich child alone, a luxury, 
corrective, or antidote; but the ideals of which 
it tries to be the expression are the divine birth- 
right of every child. 
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It is a promise of health, happiness, and use- 
fulness to many a little waif whose earthly 
inheritance is utter darkness and whose moral 
blight can be outgrown and succeeded by a 
development of intelligence and love of virtue. 

The child of poverty and vice has still within 
him, however overlaid by the sins of ancestry, 
a germ of good that is capable of growth if 
reached in time. Let us for the sake of our own 
remembered safe childhood, for the sake of our 
happier and more fortunate children, stretch 
out a tender, strong hand, and, touching that 
poor little germ of good, lifting its feeble head 
in a wilderness of evil, help it to live and thrive 
and grow. 


Delivered in London before the International Conference on Ed- 
ucation. 


Song for the Little Tree 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


“Auld Lang Syne.” 


Oh! tiny tree we plant today, 
We'll give thee tender care, 

If thou wilt grow in days of rain, 
And days when skies are fair. 


Tune: 


CHORUS 


Yes, grow thy best for us, dear tree, 
Be fresh and green and strong, 
A leafy choir where the birds 
May carol all day long. 


In coming days when thou art grown, 
To us thy shelter lend, 

And be to birds and children, too, 
A strong and trusty friend. 


Spring Market 


By Louise Driscoll 


It’s foolish to bring money 
To any spring wood, 

Jewels won’t help you, 
Gold’s no good. 


Silver won’t buy you 
One small leaf. 

You may bring joy here, 
You may bring grief. 


You should look for 
Tufted moss, 

Marked where a light foot 
Ran across. 


Where the old rose hips 
Shrivel brown 

And dried clematis 
Bloom hangs down. 


There you'll find what 
Every man needs, 
Wild religion 
Without any creeds. 


Green that lifts its 
Blossoming head, 

New life springing 
Among the dead. 


You needn’t bring money 
To this market place, 
Or think you can bargain for 


Wild flower grace. 


—From “Contemporary Verse.” 


Finding Outdoors in the City 
Schoolroom 


How the School Nature League of New York is Creating Outdoor Beauty and 
Developing the Love of Woods, Field, and Stream in Its Twenty Nature Rooms 


An Interview with Emilie O. Long, ex-President of the School Nature League 


HE little folks of Norfolk and its 
surrounding, tenement-bounded streets 
have, many of them, never been up 
to Central Park. When they play 

sheep and squirrel, fly, arms outspread, with 
the spring birds, and plant a play-garden in their 
kindergarten and primary games, they must 
exercise their powers of constructive imagination. 
They may never have seen or even touched the 
hem of their Mother Nature’s garment, and yet 
Peter and Angela, hastening between pushcarts 
and joyfully discovering a crack of blue sky 
this spring morning in the city, are nature’s 
children. Never again will outdoors, the whiff 
of hyacinth from a flower cart, the glow of sun 
on ancient brick walls, and the chirp of a valiant 
sparrow arouse the sleeping Daphne and Pan 
who are born with every child as they do now. 
Norfolk Street is in the whirlpool of traffic and 
vending and human congestion that combine to 
make our East Side. It is the most discouraging 
kind of thoroughfare for attempting to follow 
the greenness of Daphne’s drapery or for catching 
the notes of Pan’s pipe, but as two East Side 


urchins trudge along to school this morning 
of April and hope, the gods walk with them, 
and Easter greets them at the door of a public 
school. 

Peter and Angela are bound for their nature 
room. There are other children “out at pasture” 
in it already, for it is a neighborhood place of 
magic visited daily during school hours by classes 
with their teachers from ten different schools. 
There is a certain period given over to each school 
and the children play dryad and faun here quite 
freely and for as long a time as they can be spared 
from their schoolrooms. They have talked over 
the anticipated visit with their teacher for a long 
time, and it will give them material for story, 
game, nature study, and art work for weeks 
afterward. Perhaps eight hundred to one thou- 
sand children visit, touch, and absorb sense im- 
pressions in a unique nature environment here 
each week, crowding in as soon as the door is 
opened and regretful at leaving when closing time 
comes. They range from toddlers of three and 
four years to fathers and mothers, although the 
majority are between eight and twelve. 


THE NATURE ROOM APPEALS TO THE CHILD’S CURIOSITY, LOVE OF BEAUTY, AND IMAGINATION 
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What is a Nature Room? 


‘T His particular one in Public School Number 
62, New York, was originally a sunless, 
dingy schoolroom in the basement of what must 
necessarily be a discouraging, overcrowded build- 
ing. As the tide of small naturalists in the 
making flows across its threshold they find 
themselves in a Never-Never Land of enchant- 
ment. The walls are covered with green burlap 
to reproduce the forest background, and this 
morning they are 
banked with orchard 
branches in leaf and 
bloom among which 
the various birds’ nests 
of the neighboring 
countryside may be 
discovered by sharp 
eyes, and their con- 
struction seen and 
studied. Cocoons on 
their native branches 
may burst into the 
winged loveliness of the 
moth before the chil- 
dren’s enchanted gaze. 
Here is a wall com- 
pletely draped with 
creeping pine and 
against back- 
ground are such mar- 
vels as snakes’ skins, 
amazing rattles no lon- 
ger to be dreaded, a 
mounted wild bird or 
two of a rare variety 
and a squirrel or chip- 
munk. ‘Tables placed 
at convenient spaces 
about the nature 
room take the children 
on delightful trips. 
Here is an aquarium 
exhibit that shows, on 
the convenient level of 
the small person’s eyes, 
newts, frog spawn, tad- 
poles, and snails. Close by is a terrarium filled 
with native ferns and woodsy plants in which a 
small “tame” little frog holds court daily. He 
was afraid of his shadow at first, and jumped when 
his glass cover was raised, but now, as Peter says 
regretfully, “I can’t go without telling our frog 
good-bye,” and suits the action to the word by 
almost diving into the miniature swamp landscape. 
Master Frog blinks his appreciation of the friend- 
liness. He has learned, with these nature-starved 
children of the city, that he and Peter both speak 
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FIELDS, WOODS AND OCEAN WELCOME THEM AT THE 
THRESHOLD OF A CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natura! History. 
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that various language which makes of brooks a 
song, and the winds a trumpet call to the sky. 

Other exhibits lure the child from one point 
to another of the nature room,—a beach with 
shells, coral, and starfish; trays of cool green moss 
with growing ferns, wintergreen, and partridge 
berries; a miniature garden with its cedar- 
crowned hillock, rocky ledge, pools, and bridges; 
a tiny sand tray desert with cacti and palm 
trees. A mineral corner with interesting bits of 
lava, Indian arrowheads, mica, and local kinds 
of quartz; groups of 
mounted animals 
shown in a setting of 
their native evergreens; 
and an insect corner 
with moths and but- 
terflies are attractive. 
Bird charts, pictures of 
birds, animals, and 
flowers in magazines 
and collections of col- 
ored shells are dis- 
played. There is a “‘sur- 
prise” exhibit always 
in the nature room 
changed from season to 
season, and offering a 
note of present interest 
that the children love. 
This surprise is always 
a center of enthusiastic 
observation. A shower 
of red, russet, and gold 
leaves spread like an 
Oriental carpet to feast 
the eyes; a lovely 
pitcher plant in the cen- 
ter of the table with 
books and pictures de- 
scribing it; a bundle of 
fascinating twigs show- 
ing the prints of wily 
beavers’ teeth; one 
chrysalis almost ready 
to break; a spray of 
beautiful apple blos- 
soms on which, when 
the petals fall, the little folks may see the 
beginning of a tiny apple; a visiting tortoise 
with his old world store of fable and folk lore; 
even an enterprising cricket who stills the bab- 
ble of voices with his chirping—these greet the 
children and take them afield in nature’s won- 
derland. 


OLLOWING the call of our Norfolk Street 
cricket, we find nature at home in twenty 
other New York public schools this spring. The 
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School Nature League which was founded through 
the inspiration of the Alumnae of Hunter College 
in 1917, and has been growing and extending its 
influence to the kindergartens and grades up to 
the present time, believes that nature, as we 
speak of it in the course of study, is not a dusty, 
formal subject, but a living, ever-fresh environ- 
ment. Itis putting children, who are at the age 
when they instinctively feel with the great pulse 
of outdoors, into nature instead of attempting 
to force it in the regular classroom into the 
child. It is creating a daily companionship with 
nature for the city boy and girl, a new correla- 
tion with story, song, and handicraft, and a 
dream come true in what was a hopelessly urban 
setting. 

In this the League is helping the teacher who 
is required to teach nature and may not only be 
poorly equipped in her scientific training, but 
whose early years, when nature loving is natural 
and spontaneous, may have lacked a background 
of forests and hills. The well-trained kinder- 
gartner is full of this subject but often lacks 
realistic equipment, and this is increasingly the 
case in the large city kindergarten, by means of 
which the little child may touch, feel, handle, 
and browse in an outdoor setting. The grade 
teacher, forced to develop so many and specialized 
subjects, and less well-provided with exhibits 
than is the kindergarten, finds her nature period 
depressing and joyless. Why shouldn’t she? 
For both these teachers the nature room, per- 
manently placed as a laboratory for observation 
and study either in her school or in a near- 
by one, and under the supervision of a scientist 
who is in sympathy with little children, makes 
science teaching as simple as breathing. Indeed 
it takes on the characteristics of a bodily func- 
tion, for every child is hungry for nature’s 
harmonious touch. 


IKE many of the present developments in 
fitting the school to the child, the School 
Nature League began in an experimental way, 
and its present twenty nature rooms are the 
result of active work among the members of the 
League, community co-operation, and that of the 
interested members of the city Board of Educa- 
tion. It selects a school in which there is the 
least chance of the children’s getting first-hand 
touch with outdoors. It uses whatever room is 
available in this school and puts in a permanent 
background of wall coloring, boughs, seed pods, 
woodsy greenery, and growing, moving things 
that transform it into a natural setting for the 
month to month drama of the seasons. There 
is no umnecessary furniture. The kindergarten 
child is encouraged to handle and experiment 
with the equipment of the nature room much 
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as he handles and learns from the gifts and 
occupations. The first-grader observes independ- 
ently and as far as he can records his observa- 
tions. The child thus becomes the empiricist, 
learning by observing how the cricket chirps, 
instead of accepting this phenomenon from 
hearsay. 

It would seem that any school might equip 
and enjoy such a room. The League sends out 
the following requests for material to interested 
members, teachers, and friends, which meet 
with cordial, helpful response: 


SCHOOL NATURE LEAGUE 


Headquarters, Nature Room, Public School 62 
25 Norfolk Street, New York City 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLLECTING 


Great care should be exercised in collecting. 
Whenever possible, a knife should be used and 
roots should not be disturbed. Wild flowers, 
except where very abundant, should be collected 
sparingly and rare flowers should not be gathered 
at all. 


JANUARY 

Birds’ nest with branch when possible; wasps’ 
nests (mud and paper); cocoons with twigs 
they are fastened to; sections of wood showing 
bark, pith, and annual rings; young stems to 
show color of bark or pith,’ as willow, swamp 
dogwood, sassafras, sumac, and _ elderberry; 
mosses, lichens, bracket fungi, etc. 


FEBRUARY 
Budding twigs for forcing in the classrooms, 
such as alder, willow, poplar, hazel, birch, beech, 
tulip tree, magnolia, horse-chestnut, hickory, 
maple, elm, dogwood, sassafras, spicebush, sumac, 
elderberry, apple, pear, peach, plum, and cherry. 


Marcu 
Same, further advanced; also branches of 
early flowering garden shrubs—forsythia, Japan 
quince, lilac, spiraea, bush honeysuckle, currant, 
etc. From the woods—skunk cabbage, mosses, 
lichens, ete. Frog, toad, and salamander spawn; 
tadpoles, snails, and aquatic plants. 


APRIL 

Sprouting acorns, maple seedlings, early bloom- 
ing trees, and shrubs; early wild flowers; early 
garden flowers. Seeds of hardy plants to start 
in the classroom and school gardens, as morning 
glory, nasturtium, bachelor’s button, larkspur, 
zinnia, aster, pansy, sweet alyssum, sunflower, 
bean, pea, radish, etc., also seedlings that have 
wintered in the garden. 
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May 


Special material for Arbor Day, flowering 
branches of apple, cherry, peach, plum, pear, 
forest trees in flower or fruit, elm, maple, oak, 
hickory, butternut, dogwood, birch, beech, etc. 
Garden shrubs; potted plants for the class- 
rooms, pansies, daisies, ete. Common garden 
and wild flowers, ferns, and mosses. 


JUNE 
Buttercups, daisies, clover, iris, strawberry, 
blackberry, raspberry, huckleberry, grape with 
blossoms and young fruit when possible; branches 
showing young cherries, apples, pears, peaches, 
etc.; garden flowers. 


SUMMER COLLECTING 


During the summer much material can be 
collected, as grasses and sedges, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats; milkweed pods and many other 
wild and garden fruits; nuts of all kinds; also 
mosses, lichens, and fungi, and common minerals. 
At the seashore, shells, starfish, sea urchins, 
seaweeds, pebbles. Children can be easily inter- 
ested in collecting, and anything from out of 
doors that can be dried and will keep will be wel- 


come. Specimens may be sent direct to the 
nature room at any time if so desired. 
SEPTEMBER 
Common, wild, and garden flowers; grains, 


grasses, and sedges; thistle, clematis, bittersweet, 
cat-tails, milkweed pods, sumac, acorns, nuts, 
and fruits of all kinds, autumn leaves; cater- 
pillars with the plant or branch on which they 


were feeding; grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, 
katydids. 
OCTOBER 
Witch-hazel, branches of the various oaks 


with acorns; fruits and seeds of all kinds, such 
as bayberry, tulip tree, dogwood, buttonball, 
winter berry, greenbrier, sumac, ash, ailanthus, 
etc. Specimens of winter vegetables showing 
leaves and manner of growth, as carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, ete. Late wild and garden flowers. 
Potted plants for the cl: assrooms, as geraniums, 
begonias, oxalis, tradescantia, ivy, ferns. 


NOVEMBER 
Mosses and lichens for moss dishes. Fronds 
of hardy ferns, as Christmas fern, rock fern, ete. 
Fungi, especially puff balls and woody bracket 
fungi. Bulbs to start in the classroom. Galls, 


as oak, apple, willow cone, blackberry, and mossy 
rose gall. 


DECEMBER 


Evergreens with specimens of the fruits when 


possible, as pines, spruce, cedar, hemlock, balsam, 
cones of all kinds, laurel, holly. 
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The above are only suggestions; we shall be 
glad to receive any kind of specimens at any time. 

Plants keep best when sprinkled lightly and 
closely wrapped in newspaper. It is a great 
help if specimens of the same kind are put 
together. 

It will be greatly appreciated if the express 
or parcel post charges are prepaid, but we will 
also be glad to have any sent C. O. D. 


RS. John T. Northop, the League’s first 
president, wrote: 

“To step out of the dirty, squalid street into 
these woodsy retreats is a constant surprise to 
the children. One little visitor asked wonder- 
ingly, ‘Is this a school?’ and another said, 
‘This isn’t a school, this is a woods,’ and the 
little kindergarten children always call a visit 
to the nature room ‘Going to the country.’ 
Even to the adults it is a veritable oasis in a 
wilderness of bricks. One mother said it was 
the first bit of outdoors she had seen since she 
had left the country of her own childhood many 
years before. 

“The real nature room makes a strong appeal 
to the child’s curiosity as well as to his love of 
beauty, and to his imagination. Instead of 
being more or less passive recipients of a balanced 
intellectual ration poured into them in the hope 
that some of it may be assimilated, the children 
become eager seekers after knowledge about 
things in which they are intensely interested. As 
they throng about the tables, they suggest 
hungry little animals putting out tentacles in 
every direction, seizing with avidity on the 
knowledge they want, and finding learning not 
a task but a joy. 

“Another potent argument for a nature room 
in every school is that in addition to its main 
purpose of teaching nature, it can be correlated 
with many other subjects. It is a great help in 
geography, supplies specimens for drawing and 
painting, furnishes endless subjects for composi- 
tions, and through the child’s interest in the 
nature poems leads to a real appreciation of 
literature. A nature room is also a special boon 
to the ungraded and foreign classes. Experience 
has shown that it quickens the slow mental 
processes of the subnormal child and that it 
helps the newcomers to our shores acquire a 
vocabulary in a minimum of time and with a 
maximum of pleasure. 


“Bet after all, it is not the knowledge that the 

nature room is putting in their hearts and 
lives that really matters. A visitor who knew 
children and knew the schools, after spending an 
hour in our Norfolk Street room with some of 
our junior members, said when he left, ‘I firmly 
(Continued on page 45) 
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land. He says: 


A Little Child’s Garden Plot 


By Howard Henderson 


Mr. Henderson represents three generations of good planting from coast to coast of our 


‘‘We have had a variety of children’s gardens in which we hoped the little folks would grow 


along with the flowers and vegetables they raised. 


But it has always seemed to me that there ought 


to be a particular kind of garden for the child, a real child’s garden, and this would be quite dif- 


ferent.”’ 


HE DEVELOPS ALONG WITH THE FRUITS OF HIS LABOR 


Courtesy, Peter Henderson & Co. 


HAVE in my mind’s eye a picture of a school 
garden in the summer, after groups of small 
folks have started it and spent quite an 
amount of time and effort digging and plant- 

ing and cultivating each week until school closed. 
It was planted with high hopes for the utility 
and beauty that would mature with its plants, 
but it lies hopeless among its weeds, seventy-five 
per cent of its seeds wasted, and, what is worse 
than that, the efforts of the children gone to seed 
with the neglected rows. Why not have a child’s 
garden, one that any child from five to eight years 
of age will be able to plant without much adult 
direction, and which will achieve a measure of 
maturity and bloom by the time your school 
closes for the long vacation? 

This child’s garden should be small, its dimen- 
sions limited so that the cultivation of the plants 
will net seem too great a task for small hands 
and arms. You are talking in the schools a great 
deal just now about the importance of good 


We asked Mr. Henderson to plan such a plot, which he offers to our readers for the first time. 


- developing neatness and concentration in school 


models for children, and the equal importance of 


work. There is hardly any better means of 
reaching these objectives than through gardening, 
and there is combined with them the health of 
working and studying out of doors. You can 
watch the child grow along with his garden. 

I do not know of any more practical plan for 
such a kindergarten and first-grade garden plot 
than the accompanying one shown in the diagram. 
In the first place you will be able to get ten feet 
square of land almost anywhere, adjacent to 
your school, in a neighbor’s yard, or right in 
front of your windows. And it will be possible 
to have good soil and the right drainage for so 
small a plot. Tell the children that there are 
five points of success in their garden, have them 
count them on their fingers: drainage, soil, seed, 
planting, and care. Each-one of these has an 
almost equal share in filling their wheelbarrows 
and flower vases. The drainage will not be a 
great problem with your little child’s garden. 
They may start this month taking out the stones 
and rocks if this is necessary. An underground 
trench measuring one by two feet and filled with 
cinders or small stone or rock taken from the 
surface soil may be used for drainage, or there 
may be a triangular arrangement of boards for 
draining. Have a layer of the best earth you 
can get laid on the top, and this, combined with 
the proper supply of moisture, will assure the 
children a good start at least for their seedlings. 

Gardening tools should be suited to the hands 
and height of the child. This means not only 
the growth and development of the plot but of 
the little gardeners themselves. You would not 
consider putting a kindergarten child at an adult’s 
table to work would you? Yet we fail to consider 
the importance for health of measuring the child 
for his gardening tools. These may be few in 
number; a spading fork for digging up and 


breaking the soil and which will serve in place of 
a rake, a trowel and a hoe, but these ought to be 
exactly as stout and well made as those the truck 
farmer uses and as well suited to the child as is 
his school furniture. 
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HIS plan for a little garden that I am asking 

you to consider is an interesting one from 
the point of view of a child. It is not too com- 
plicated for him; he will be able to plant and 
cultivate it himself. It is not discouraging; he 
will be able to watch the “true” leaves sprout, 
and bunch the radishes, and give his rabbit some 
carrots, and take a bunch of flowers home to 
mother. It is planted for a definite result of 
beauty in landscape gardening, which, I believe, 
is an important consideration in nature teaching. 
This ten-foot garden teaches your children that 
color and the placing of the lower and the taller 
growing plants have a picture meaning in the 


planting, that it is an interesting thing to make ~ 


his rows follow the rising of the sun to its setting, 
and that there are certain soldiers of the garden, 
cornstalks, and the sturdy, gay zinnias, for 
example, that really like to stand up at the north 
and guard, until frost, such plants as are lower 
and need the southern exposure for their best and 
quickest development. What I believe to be the 
most important value of such a garden is that it 
should, with a reasonable amount of daily care, 
reach a good degree of maturity before school is 
finished and be ready for the kindergartners, with 
its corn and bright blossoms, when they come 
back to school as first graders in the fall. 

We assume that the frost is out of the ground 
and there has been some preliminary digging and 
spreading of fertilizer, and the drawing of garden 
plans on the blackboard by the children, and they 
are ready to handle the seeds. They understand 
the plan of this, their own plot. One side is for 
the vegetables and the other for flowers. The 
rows will run from east to west, and the taller 
plants will be put at the north as a kind of wind 
break and a background, just as one has a back- 
ground in a picture. The colors of the little 
garden are going to be very attractive indeed. 
Crimson radishes, orange carrots, red beets, 
white onions like big pearls, pale green lettuce, 
and the yellow corn that will give a chance to 
think and study about the Indians when it seeds! 
Then comes a path. On the other side we plant 
some very gay posies—dwarf marigolds like 
chunks of King Midas’ gold, orange and yellow 
nasturtiums, a white carpet of sweet alyssum, 
some tomato plants for make-believe bushes 
under which fairies may hide, and at the back 
those tall flowers, the petunias and zinnias, that 


will stand like a spreading rainbow behind the 
others. 


HILDREN seldom need to be encouraged to 

do energetic digging. Their spring spading 
and spreading of the earth should be done thor- 
oughly, the soil pulverized well and the upper soil 
The fertilizer 


cast to the bottom of the trench. 
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must be distributed as evenly as possible and 
deep enough to start the new roots traveling 
downward, away from the hot and dry earth of 
the surface. This applies to the cold frame or 
window boxes and trays in which seeds may be 
started this month. Onions may be started 
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indoors at almost any time, lettuce and tomatoes 
and the flower seeds by March fifteenth. This 
gives an early opportunity for watching the 
development of the roots and seed leaves at close 
range, and the children will have a living example 
of the Easter thought in the schoolroom when 
that season comes. This early starting of seeds 
is a preparatory occupation for the garden 
planting. The earth of the cold frame or window 
box should be loose on the surface, in which 
furrows corresponding to the rows of the garden 
are made with a ruler. Radish, lettuce, sweet 
alyssum, and nasturtium are started here, the 
children being taught that each seed is to be 
planted to a depth twice its diameter, and that 
it is to be pressed down so as to obviate air 
bubbles and give the roots a chance to take 
hold. This indoor garden is to be watered all 
over regularly, and its exposure to the sun will 
determine its quick germination. 

Transplanting is done when the weather in 
your locality is settled. A good average date is 
May tenth to fifteenth. Have the children 
water the seedlings and also the garden ground 
the day before, so that the soil conditions are as 
near as possible the same. Separate the seed- 
lings with a sharp-pointed stick and, if they are 
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16 KINDERGARTEN AND 
‘growing closely together, place a clump of them 
in a shallow pan of water to soften the soil, 
when they will readily separate without hurt. 
Those young plants which show two or three of 
the true leaves are ready for transplanting. 
Thrust the sharp-pointed stick straight down in 
the loosened, damp soil and plant the roots 
straight in this hole. Be sure also that the roots 
are covered closely with earth. An air space 
left at the bottom of the hole is likely to cause the 
rootlets to wither. It is a good practice to shear 


A CHILD WILL BE ABLE TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE 
THIS GARDEN PLOT 


Courtesy, Peter Henderson & Co. 


off from one-fourth to one-third of the tip ends 
of the foliage, especially in the case of those 
plants that are inclined to be a little drawn or 
“leggy.”’ Should the ground and the weather 
be dry at the time of the transplanting, the 
newly set-out plants should be at once watered, 
and possibly shaded with a plant protector or 
paper or even a shingle thrust into the ground. 

Almost any seed sowing will be successful, 
given good seed, if the soil conditions are suitable. 
The surface of the soil should be well dug or 
sifted to at least one inch in depth and if clayey 
it should be lightened with sand. After the 
planting the children may smooth down the 
surface of the earth with a piece of board about 
eight inches square, in the center of which a 
small bloek has been nailed for a handle. This 
firming of the soil is very important, for it brings 
the particles of earth in contact with the seeds 
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and roots, prevents them from drying out, and 
starts early growth. One of the best ways of 
firming garden soil over seeds, and one that little 
children enjoy, is by treading every inch of the 
row with the feet after which the surface soil 


may be leveled. 
A FEW suggestions as to the particular needs 

of the plants in this child’s garden will 
help you with its complete success. 

Radishes thrive best in a light, sandy loam. 
The rows should be one foot apart, the seed 
sown one-half inch deep, and the seedlings 
thinned to one inch apart for the small round 
radishes and two inches apart for the larger 
summer varieties. For extra early radishes, 
sow in a hotbed now, care being taken to give 
plenty of ventilation, otherwise they will run to 
leaves. If plaster is incorporated with the soil in 
the row at the time of sowing the seed, the radishes 
will always turn out brighter in color, crisper, 
and of better quality. It is quite necessary to 
raise radishes quickly to secure the best results. 
The fact that the growing period of many varieties 
does not exceed thirty days makes them interest- 
ing for a child’s garden. 

Sow carrots in drills one inch deep. Thick 
sowing is essential, as the young plants have much 


to contend with in the first stages of growth. All 
varieties need a well-pulverized soil. For the 


long rooted sorts the soil must be worked to a 
greater depth; without this they will be rooty 
and badly forked. For early crops, sow the 
first week in April. Sow beets at the same time 
in drills one inch deep. Thick sowing is neces- 
sary, as the very young plants frequently perish 
just after germination during unfavorable 
weather. Small seeded plants need to be sown 
thickly. They have much with which to con- 
tend when young from birds and insects. When 
the plants are large enough the surplus ones 
may be removed. Where the plants are very 
thick, it will be well to thin them twice, first 
thinning to three or four plants and later remov- 
ing all but the one desired, a good educational 
problem for the child. 

For an early crop, onion seed may be sown in 
cold frames in March, transplanting when large 
enough to handle in April or May. Sow about 
one-half inch deep in rows one foot apart, and 


thin out to three inches apart in the rows. Weeds 
in the row should be removed by hand. If the 


ground is liable to be weedy, it is well to sow a 
little radish with the onion seed to mark the 
row. Onion sets are planted for very early onions 
for summer use but not for keeping onions. They 
are dibbled in two to three inches apart in rows 
twelve inches apart, so the top of the set is not 
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HEN the Littlest Child invites pup- 
pies, kittens, and rabbits to live with 
him, he learns the joys and responsi- 
bilities of hospitality. A kind host 

provides his guest with a place to play, fresh air, 

plenty of water, a clean comfortable bed, and the 
right kind of food. A _ particular hospitality 
is needed by dumb creatures. Animals not 


THE PERFECT HOSTESS PROVIDES THE RIGHT 
KIND OF FOOD 


kept in the house at night should be provided 
with shelter and be well protected in stormy 
weather. A child should handle his pets with 
care, never lifting an animal by one foot or car- 
rying Chicken Licken with her head downward. 
The best way to lift a frisky guinea-pig is to 
place both hands around its body. When carry- 
ing one, let it stand on the forearm close to the 
body while steadying it with the other hand. Rab- 
bits do not like to be dangled by theears. Always 
place a supporting hand beneath them. Caged 
birds, such as canaries, finches, and parrots, can be 
easily handled if the cage is small but if their 
home is roomy it may be helpful to use a small 
net, something like that used for butterflies. Poul- 
try may be given some grain and then caught 
with a net. In lifting pigeons or doves, hold 


Courtesy: Our Dumb Animals. 


‘Taking Care of Pets 


By Josephine Bouton 


TALL EARS FOR 


their wings snugly so as not to loosen the delicate 
feathers. The cat who washes so hard to keep 
her coat glossy likes to have her fur stroked from 
head to tail, not ruffled by small fingers. A dog 
should be brushed or combed at least twice a 
week, but the pony needs daily grooming. 

Pets like to visit the schoolroom. Welcome 
them, but have a wooden or unpainted wire 
poultry cage ready for them. Such a cage may 
have a floor covered with sand or straw and should 
if possible have a small, dark straw-filled com- 
partment for sleeping quarters. Water should 
be on the menu for all pets, cracked corn or wheat 
for many, plenty of green things for the rab- 
bits, guinea-pigs, chickens, and ducks; not for- 
getting crushed oyster shells and a bit of fruit 


HEALTHY GUINEA-PIGS WILL FROLIC AND 
PLAY TOGETHER 
for pigeons. Bre’r Rabbit may have a carrot 


every third day with apple trimmings now and 
then for an added zest to his diet of spring clover. 

Ownership of pets develops a feeling of com- 
munity responsibility in a child. As he trudges 
along the road with Fido at his heels, he is a little 
townsman in action. He gives his apple core to 
the grocer’s horse. He picks up nails and bits 


of tin and carefully puts them where they can do 
no harm. He throws stones into a splashing 
brook instead of at living creatures. As he 
adventures through childhood, his role of host to 
the animal world is one of his happiest plays. 


LISTENING 
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‘The Project Record in Child 


Study 


By Marion Paine Stevens, Ethical Culture School, New York City 


HERE were about twenty-five chil- 
dren in the groups studied who had at 
least an hour of unassigned time every 
day in which to carry out their various 
And the method by which I watched 

their interests and capabilities includes two types 


projects. 


of records: project cards 
and a study of the work 
period. 

I experimented for two 
years with my project 
cards, which were kept in 
boxes after the manner 
of a library catalogue. 

I first made an outline 
of project study as fol- 
lows: 

I. Classification of Proj- 

ects: 

Individual. 

Group. 

Individual-Group 
(projects undertaken by 
individuals who worked 
together as a group but 
without a common group 
motive). 

Class. 

II. How Originated: 
Self-initiated. 
Borrowed— 

Other childr n. 
Teacher. 
Home. 

Suggested by teacher. 

Ill. Study Persistent 

Groups. 

IV. Study Subject- 
Matter Involved in: 

Reading. Fine Arts. 

Writing. Industrial 

Arts. 

Arithmetic. Music. 

English. Physical 

Exercise. 

I then attempted to 

record on 4 by 6 inch 


Note: Mrs. Stevens wrote us: “‘With 
new methods of teaching has come the 
need for new ways of keeping records. 
Checks are especially necessary when 
there is much freedom and individual 
work, and when the curriculum is broad 
and informal. 
selves and parents that children learn 
while they are only playing. We must 
not only study children’s progress, but 
guard against a one-sided development. 
We must prove, also, that formal grade 
requirements are being amply met. 

“For several years I have been experi- 
menting with tests and records in my 
first grade, using successfully the Terman 
intelligence tests, the Haggerty primary 
reading tests, and a group of Kinder- 
garten-First Grade record sheets put out 
by Teachers College, Columbia ‘Uni- 
versity. 

“In addition to these, I have made an 
effort to work out some plan for recording 
children’s projects. I devised two plans, 
one for recording the group project work 
of the classroom, the other for studying 
the progress and development of the 
individual child. This paper presents 
the two plans in detail as a report of 
‘progress to date,’ rather than a complete 
or final statement.”’ 

The complete set of Mrs. Stevens’ 
project cards for two years may be seen 
at The Ethical Culture School. 

Her paper is an earnest and important 
contribution to the study of the project 
method being made by the Magazine. 


cards all projects of these different types which 


occurred in my classroom. ' 
The individual projects of each child were 
listed on his own card or cards, with cross refer- 


We need proof for our- ~ 


ences to group projects in which he was interested. 
A great amount of work was involved and this, 
together with the impossibility of keeping the 
individual records complete, led me to give them 
up after a fair trial of four months. 
did not seem practicable even for so small a group 


The attempt 


as twenty-five. 

The individual-group, 
group, and class project 
cards were however kept 
throughout the year, 
Each project was listed 
on a different card on 
which were recorded de- 
tails of the project, when 
it was begun, when com- 
pleted, whether interest 
in it was periodic or not, 
and so far as possible its 
origin or source. After 
each class project, its 
subject-matter was re- 
corded under the eight 
curriculum headings 
already listed. The sec- 
ond year the same plan 
was continued of record- 
ing the individual-group, 
group, and class projects 
with even more satisfac- 
tory results. Weekly rec- 
ord cards and teacher’s 
project cards were added. 

My project cards were 
made up every week-end 
from hasty notes made 
during the week. I can- 
not say definitely that 
these were all of the 
projects which the chil- 
dren carried out, but 
they were those that 
could be accurately re- 
corded by a busy teacher. 

The complete list of 
projects recorded for the 
second year is as follows: 


Group PROJECTs. 


1. Playing house. 
2. Making doilies. 


3. Making dusters. 
4, Playing school. 


in 
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13. 
14. 


. Making postman 
and soldier suits. 


5 Little Pig play. 
6. Scrapbooks. 

7 

8 


Hansel .and Gretel 
play. 

Snow White play. 

Clay circus. 

Clothespin dolls. 

Post office. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


. Filling paint boxes. 
. Winding balls of 
roving. 
9. Fairy play. 


10. Fireman play. 19. Puppet plays. 
11. Mother Goose play. 20. Playing store. 
12. Frog play. 21. Philippine work. 


INDIVIDUAL-GROUP PROJECTS. 


1. Making hobby horses. 11. Doll furniture. 
2. Making books. 12. Box houses. 
3. Making horse reins. 13. Painting portraits. 
4. Rug making. 14. Pincushions. 
5. Spool knitting. 15. Making sunbonnets. 
6. Making fairy dresses. 16. Making pictures. 
7. Cut-outs. 17. Polo caps. 
8. Making boats. 18. Making baskets. 
9. Making dolls. 19. Making aprons. 
10. Making bags. 20. Making birdhouses. 
Crass PROJECTS. 
1. Bringing things from home. 
2. Giving a concert. 
3. Pictures for Stevenson charts. 
4. Mother Goose play for kindergarten. 
5. Planting bulbs. 
6. Cranberry sauce sale. 
7. Arrangements and refreshments for parents’ 
meetings. 
8. Preparations for Christmas. 
9. Entertaining kindergarten children. 
10. A doll shop. 
11. A village. 
12. Lincoln and Washington’s birthday celebra- 
tion. 
13. Writing books. 
14. Making butter. 
15. Vacation pictures. 
16. Spring festival. 
17. Rhythm entertainment for kindergarten. 


. Cleaning room for the summer. 


The following are samples of the project 
records: 


Group Project 1—Puayinec Howse. 


Sept. 15-19. This class shows unusual interest in 
playing house. Three groups played at 
once. 

Sept. 22-30. Interest continues daily. No spe- 
cial results except dressing up in ribbons, 


etc. More girls than boys play. 
Oct. 3-7. House played intermittently. More 
interest shown in playing school. (Group 


Project 4.) More boys played house. 
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Nov. 13-17. House play very active again. 
Betty leader. 

December. House played almost every day by 
both boys and girls. Singing, reading, 
handwork, sometimes done in course of 


play. 
January. House played almost daily. Com- 
bined with playing school. Children go to 


school and parents visit. 
March 3. Large rag doll used in house play, also 
toy money, almost daily. 


INDIVIDUAL-GrRouP Prosect 6—MAkInG Farry 
DRESSES. 


Oct. 10-14. Hannah asked to make a fairy 
dress. Three other girls wished to join her. 
Chose colors—white, blue, pink, yellow. 
Teacher bought net for material. The 
girls seemed to have no special idea as to 
what they would do with the dresses. 

Oct. 17-21. All the dresses finished. Not yet 
worn or used. Apparently they are for 
future plays. 

Oct. 31. Girls began wearing dresses. After 
doing this for two days, Hannah planned 
fairy play. (Group Project 9.) Teacher 
suggested loaning dresses to others. This 
was done and pleased the new wearers - 
very much. 

Nov. 13-22. Girls continued to loan dresses to 
other girls. Fairy play developing. 
Crowns and wands made. 

Jan. 3-6. The fairy dresses, although a little 
shabby, are worn by different children 
every day. 

March. Children constantly use the fairy dresses 
and crowns for little dances and plays. 
They often use wands when they dance. 


Group Prosect 9—A Farry Puay. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 4. After wearing their fairy dresses 
Hannah got up a fairy play for Susan’s 
birthday on November 2. The four fairies 
made silver crowns. Four “flower girls” 
were chosen to hold sashes, this number 
afterward reduced to two, who also had 
silver crowns. Request for “walking” 
and “dancing” music. The “play” was a 
low bow, then a slow walk, followed by 
dancing in procession and in a circle. It 
was given in the assembly room with 
music. Susan sat on a chair as guest of 
honor. 

6-10. Hannah made stiff wings covered 
with silver. 

. 20. Fairy play repeated at Christmas 

entertainment. 


Nov. 
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Ciass Prosyect 3—PIcTURES FOR STEVENSON 
CHARTS. 


27. Poem “Sing a Song of Seasons” 
learned after being read. Teacher sug- 
gested putting it on cardboard for the 
bulletin board. A child suggested illus- 
trating it. Two pictures were decided on, 
“flowers in the summer,” and “fires in the 
fall.”” Several children attempted to make 
these pictures. 

28. Teacher brought chart ready for 
pictures. 

29. Class talked over drawings made with 
the art teacher who had suggested other 
improvements, as leaves on flowers. Sev- 
eral children suggested other improve- 
ments. More interest. Several more 
pictures completed. Some of the old 
pictures added to as a result of talk in class 
meeting. Great improvement shown and 

a common interest, instead of only a 
few. 

3-7. Teacher read some of Stevenson’s 
poems. Children suggested making three 
other charts and _ illustrating them. 
“Rain,” “Time to Rise,” and “At the 
Seaside” were selected. Teacher did 
printing and posted charts. Children de- 
cided what pictures to make, and sub- 
mitted many. Much interest, though not 
intense, shown. The pictures are fair. 
Discussed again with art teacher at class 
meeting. None mounted yet. 

Oct. 10-14. Art teacher selected several of the 
best pictures for each chart. Children 
chose from these by vote the required six 
pictures. Pictures pasted and charts put 
on bulletin board for study. <A successful 
project. 

17-21. Rhymes read often. 
many children. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. Learned by 


Three of them sung. 


The record of subject-matter involved in this 
project shows reading and English stimulated 
through learning and reading Stevenson’s verse; 
music interpreted as the children sang from chart; 
fine arts developed through planning color and 
composition for the illustrations, a sense of criti- 
cism involved in the children’s choice of the best 
pictures for mounting and an appreciation of 
the effect and good points of the mounted pictures. 


Cxiass Proyect 7—ARRANGEMENTS FOR PARENTS’ 
MEETING AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Nov. 5. Class met with the second grade to talk 

over plans for a joint meeting of parents. 

Plan of preparing refreshments previously 

suggested by teachers. Decided on 

cookies, sandwiches, lemonade. Work 
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divided. Possible sandwiches listed. 
Following plan of work made and copied by 
a second grade boy: 


Cookies, Grade IT. 
Sandwiches, Grade I. 
Lemonade, Both grades. 


Nov. 8. Second grade made cookies. Girl from 

this grade brought in plate of cookies and 
told the first grade how they were made. 
Class discussed arrangement of room, and 
exhibit of work for parents. Several chil- 
dren decided to speed up on unfinished 
work, others to bring back articles taken 
home. 

10. Room cleared up as suggested by 

teacher. Many children stayed to finish 

work for afternoon. Others brought back 
objects already taken home. All children 
made cheese sandwiches and lemonade, 
and arranged individual exhibits of work 
for parents. Parents’ meeting in afternoon. 

11. Three boys washed dishes. First 

made list of articles needed: pan, water, 

soap, dish cloth, dish wipers. Teacher 
placed this on blackboard as a guide. 

Sent sandwiches left over to the second 

grade. They sent us cookies. 

10. Meeting to plan refreshments for 

second parents’ meeting, this with second 

grade. Decided on punch, jelly, and pea- 
nut butter sandwiches. 

17. Made punch. Made sandwiches in 

two groups. Wrapped them in waxed 

paper and wet cloths. Parents’ meeting 
in afternoon. 

Jan. 18. Ate sandwiches left over at school 
lunch. Many recipes from mothers for 
good sandwiches. Suzanne washed cloths 
wrapped around sandwiches. 


This project also includes subject-matter for 
recording. The lists afforded interesting reading 
material. English was involved in the open 
discussions of the plan. Industrial arts were 
practiced in the actual working out of the chil- 
dren’s plans. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Typical Weekly Record Cards are: 


First ScHOoL WEEK. 


The week was spent in adjustment. Special 
interests were the sand table, playing house, the 
Victrola, a little handwork, stories, and singing. 
Attractive new reading charts were shown with 
names of games and materials in closet. Chil- 
dren consulted these a good deal. A trip was 
made on Friday to a blacksmith’s shop and a 
wood yard. 
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SECOND SCHOOL WEEK. 


Extreme heat made the week less profitable 
than last week. Children made a tour of the 
building. Rug making was added to the hand- 
work which formerly included sewing, knotting, 
making horse reins, clay modeling, making books, 
shop work, painting, and crayoning. 

A reading chart, “Sing a Song of Seasons,”’ was 
made and the children began making posters of 
“flowers” and ‘“‘fires” for it. The class was 
divided into two reading groups. The habit of 
“quiet work” when another group is reading was 
emphasized. Much singing of Mother Goose 
rhymes from books. 

The special interests were hobby horses, horse- 
reins, ‘‘reading”’ easy stories after I had repeated 
them several times, house, and the sand table. 


THIRD SCHOOL WEEK. 


This week the children worked well together. 
More worth-while things accomplished. Spool 
knitting added to the occupations. 

Made another tour of the building, emphasizing 
different interests. 

Great interest shown in clay work. Art direc- 
tor talked over work done and suggested some 
improvements. Her talk brought quick results. 
Many clay toys painted and taken home. 

Three other Stevenson rhymes printed and 
posters begun. This is a good project. 

_— was begun, as usual played mainly by 
girls. 
FourtTH ScHooL WEEK. 

Stevenson poster pictures finished, best ones 
voted on, and pasted to charts. This greatly 
stimulated interest in drawing. 

Milton, Henry, and Eddie began making post- 
man and soldier suits. 

Cut-outs added to occupations. 

Large project is Mother Goose party to be 
given to the kindergarten next week. Daily 
practice for this and a good deal of interest. 

Good progress in reading made by advanced 
group. Younger group beginning to be interested. 

Some good rhythm work started. 

The other type of record, that for a study for 
the children’s work period in carrying out a 
project, needed a special sheet for the recording. 
I prepared the following for experimentation in 
studying the value of the daily period for free 
individual or group work. 

Types of work done are to be written in on this 
sheet; headings II, III, V, are to be checked, and 
heading IV to be marked + or —. 

These records were checked by the teacher for a 
few children at a time. They proved valuable in 
focussing her attention in turn on one and another 
child, in checking improvement, and in conversa- 
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tion with parents. Their weakness is that they 
are “subjective.”’ There is danger that the teach- 
er’s knowledge of the general trends of a child will 
bias her scoring in a particular instance. There 
is danger also that she will either forget her rec- 
ords or neglect her teaching. 

The keeping of such project records, at least for 
one year, cannot fail to be of value to any teacher 
as a method of self-analysis and a means of 
evaluating her work. The weekly record cards 
especially, though the easier to keep, have many 
times proved their worth both as checks and as a 
basis for further study. The second sheet for the 
work period will be used further and more data 
sought as to its value. It is presented here as a 
suggestive basis for the work of others, and in no 
sense as completed or approved. 


Srory oF WorkK PERIOD FOR 


GRADE WEEK OF 


— 


| Tu. | We.| Th. 
I. Type or Work Done. 


. Representative play 


. Crayoning 
. Cutting and pasting 


DOWN ON 


11. Spool knitting ........ 
12. Knotting and tying 
13. Stick printing 


II. TEcHNICc. 


Ill. INTEREsT. 
a. Persistent 
b. Flitting 
Hasits (mark + or —). 
1. Orderly in: 
a. Manner of working. .. . . 
b. Care of materials 
ce. Picking up work 
2. Does not waste time 
a. Beginning to work 
b. Stopping work 
V. Soctat RESPONSES. 
b. Participates 
ce. Follows 


IV. 


b. With others 

3. Works 
a. On individual project 

b. On group project ..... 

4. Gets along with other children . 

b. With difficulty. ...... 

5. Control 

a. Uncontrolled ....... 

b. Controlled by— 

Other children 


| 

Fri. 

....... | = 

Woodworking ........ | 

| 

14. Schoolroom chores ..... . | 


Birds and Flowers that Keep 
Easter with Us 


By May B. Norman 


EpiTor’s Note: Mrs. Norman is a 
former superintendent of schools, a 
naturalist of many years’ observation and 
study, one of our former contributors, and 
a grandmother. She wrote us from her 
home, Wildwood Farm, Greenville, 
Indiana: “I have been keeping a journal 
for years, an account of everything which 
our eyes behold with interest, the stars, 
the rocks, my experiences with vegetables, 
flowers, domestic and wild animals. I 
have bird records that look like my school 
registers, a hundred and fifty birds 
enrolled, with days absent, times tardy 
and general deportment. Wild flowers, 
too.” 

We are privileged in sharing these April 
records from Wildwood. 


HE bird life of no two regions is exactly 
identical and the arrival of spring 
migrants must necessarily be influenced 
by weather. Storms retard. Food 

supplies are cut off by snow and ice. That there 
is so great a degree of punctuality, especially 
among April and May arrivals, indicates that 
the lives of birds are well-ordered. When one 
travels from South America or the West Indies 
to the northern part of the United States, as 
many of our insectivorous birds travel, the 
schedule cannot be too precise. Many species, 
as the bluebird, migrate only short distances and 
come and go as prompted by food conditions. 

For convenience in study, our birds may be 
divided into four groups: permanent residents, 
those who stay in a certain locality all the time 
or at least are represented every month; swmmer 
residents, those who come for the nesting season; 
winter visitors, those who come regularly in 
winter but return north for breeding; and 
transients, those who come to us only in the 
migrating seasons, stopping as they journey. 

Of these four classes the first two can be studied 
best by little children, and even these lists 
should be adapted. The dates given in the 
tables will approximate Washington, D. C., 
and St. Louis. Make your own time allowance. 
New York City will be about one week later, 
Boston two weeks later. 


As the tables indicate we may welcome, before 
the middle of May, over fifty birds which can 
be depended upon to nest with us. This takes 
no account of hawks, owls, and water birds. 
Many other species will be passing North but 
all of those included in the lists remain in the 
states from five to twelve months. They are 
indeed our neighbors. Any favorable spot will 
probably have a majority of them and some 
added species. However, it is not the naming 
of birds which is important, though it is pleasant 
to have a speaking acquaintance. The main 
thing is loving them. 

Speaking broadly,’the birds are the only ones 
of the higher animals that we see every day. 
Fortunately for the teacher, all children love 
nature. It is therefore not necessary to create 
interest, but only, from the spark within, to 
kindle a fire of enthusiasm, which will bless the 
individual always. The same may be said of 
thé wild flowers. The tables appear lifeless, 
but the search for the first spring blossoms, the 
beauty even one brings to the schoolroom have 
their part in childhood, the’ springtime of life. 
They open the child’s eyes to the wonder 
in everyday things, and reverence begins in 
wonder. 


List OF PERMANENT BrirRpD RESIDENTS. 


American goldfinch 
Bluebird | 
Blue jay 
Bobwhite 
Carolina wren 
Cardinal 
Cedar waxwing 
Chickadee 
Crested titmouse 
Crow 
Downy woodpecker 
Flicker* 
English sparrow 
Hairy woodpecker 
Meadow lark* 
Mockingbird 
Red-bellied woodpecker 
Red-headed woodpecker* 
Robin* 
Song Sparrow 
Towhee* 
White-breasted nuthatch 


*Not common in winter. 


| 
~ 


Red-wing black- 


First 
WEEK. 


March Arrivals. 


bird 


Bronzed-grackle 


Cowbird 


SECOND 
WEEK. 


All of these flowers are of wide distribution. 
to the month. Dates based on the writer’s record. 


Common Name. 


Bloodroot 


Common violet 
Spring beauty 


Dutchman’ 


Berwick wren 
Field sparrow 
Mourning dove 
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April Arrivals. 


Whip-poor-will 


Pewee 

Scarlet tanager 
Summer tanager 
Indigo bunting 
Wood thrush 
Humming bird 
Barn swallow 
Bobolink 


Dog’s-tooth violet 


Toothwort 


Virginia cowslip 


Rue anemone 


Celandine poppy 


Yellow violet 


White violet 


Sweet William 


Ground ivy 


Blue-eyed Mary 


Trillium 


Liverwort 


Cuckoo 
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May Arrivals. 


List oF Birp RESIDENTS IN SUMMER. 


March Arrivals. April Arrivals. 


Blue-gray gnat- 
catcher 
White-eyed vireo 
Red-eyed vireo 
Yellow warbler 
Great-crested fly- 
catcher 
Kingbird 


Phoebe 

Chipping sparrow 
Kingfisher 

Purple martin 


THIRD 
WEEK. 


Warbling vireo 
Catbird 
Orchard oriole 
Baltimore oriole 
Nighthawk 
Chat 


FourtTuH 


Brown thrasher 


Twenty FLowERS BLOOMING IN APRIL. 


Some continue in bloom, others belong strictly 


Wood anemone 


Marsh marigold 


Bluet 


Buttercup 


Place. Color. Remarks. 
Ist Near ravine Waxy white Large patch, fresh bloom, leaves rounded pe 
Ist Pasture Blue Heart-shaped leaves 
15th Woods border White-pink Long, narrow leaves 
s breeches 15th Woods White “White hearts” 
17th Woods Yellow “‘Adder’s-tongue,”” mottled leaves 
18th Woods White od Loose clusters, root peppery, mustard utily 
20th Woods Blue “Bluebells,” 1 foot tall 
24th Woods White-pink Flowers in clusters 
24th Woods Yellow Flower 1 inch wide 
24th Woods Yellow Rare here : 
25th Roadside White Patch covering 10 square feet 
25th Damp woods Pink-purple “Chimney pink” 
26th Woods Blue Mint family 
27th Woods Blue 18 inches high 
27th Woods Purple-red Lily family, ‘Wake Robin” 
27th Woods Blue (white) | ‘“Hepatica,” rounded leaves 
28th Woods White ( sink) Blossom solitary a. 
28th Meadow Yellow “Winking Mary bud” 
28th Grove, field Blue Acres of them in New England 
| 29th Borderfield Yellow Crow-foot family 


Seat Work in First Grade 
Number 


By Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Madge Perrill, Primary Teacher 


HE real value of seat work for the child 
fresh from his home experiences in play 
is its possible continuation of his self- 
active use of objective material. In 

kindergarten he was provided with the means 
and tools for experimentation. Scissors, color 
crayons, construction papers, and clay supplied 
him with daily opportunity for expressing himself 
concretely in his environment, and through the 
handicrafts of the kindergarten translate his 
impressions into concepts of abstract thought. 
If there is no break in method when the child 
reaches the first grade, he will continue this 
self-active progress through experimentation from 
the object to its abstract symbol and his acquiring 
of reading, writing, and number will be a growth 
instead of a bewilderment. 

It is a question whether or not we have studied 
and utilized first-grade seat work along pedagogic 
lines as we should have in relation to the teaching 
of arithmetic. Reading is well cared for through 
story-telling and picture work and their correlated 
occupations that give the active first-grader a 
chance to create the abstract image of the printed 
word. ‘Then, too, reading never does demand the 
habit of abstract thinking involved very early in 
arithmetic. If we can plan constructive seat 
work for first-year number development, not 
simply busy work, but educational problems 
children can carry out and check up alone, we 
shall have gone a long way toward laying a strong 
foundation for arithmetic. | 

The suggestions that follow have the advantage 
of being self-checking; children may correct their 
own mistakes to an extent that will be educa- 
tional. The problems have the element of inven- 
tion and interest that will stimulate the class to 
carry them out in the seat work period with 
little stimulation on the part of the teacher. 
They can be used when they are needed. The 
children will readily understand the value of such 
seat work and will be eager to carry it on as a 
help with the arithmetic period. 

1. Give each child an envelope containing 
eight pictures and the figures from one to eight, 
one picture being that of one animal or an object 
of interest, another of two, and so on. The 
children count the objects in the pictures and lay 
under them the corresponding figures. A good 
deal of the success of this problem lies in the 


selection of the objects. They should be plain, 
easily understood, and there should be no possible 
doubt as to what is to be counted. 

2. Give each child an envelope containing 
six or more sets of cardboard squares measuring 
about one inch, and on which there are dots 
ranging from one to six, like half-dominoes. The 
child selects and places together all those squares 
having one dot, two, three, and the like. 

3. The same material as that used in problem 

2 is put to a new use. The child selects and lays 
the squares in the order of their dots from one to 
Six. 
4. This seat work problem utilizes the card- 
board squares and a box of numbers. The child 
selects a square, counts the dots, and lays under it 
the corresponding number. 

5. Large drawing in color crayon or soft pencil 
may be utilized to good advantage in seat work 
in number. Draw simple figures, such as one 
leaf, two birds, three trees, on the blackboard. 
At their seats the children reproduce these on 
drawing paper and select from their box of printed 
numbers the right ones for laying with these 
pictures. As soon as possible the numbers 
should be copied ‘beneath the pictures. 

6. Give each child some large colored sticks 
for use in his seat work with the boxes of numbers. 
Interesting, simple picture building is carried 
on with these sticks, and beside or underneath 
each the child lays a number corresponding to 
the number of sticks he used in making the 
picture. 

7. Write on the blackboard: ‘2 blue sticks,” 
“4 yellow sticks,” and so on. The children read 
these sentences and lay colored sticks to cor- 
respond on their desks. When using this 
problem, show squares of the different colors 
with their names to which the children can 
refer. 

8. Write on the blackboard: ‘4 and 2 are—.” 
“5 and 0 are—.”’ The children lay their colored 
sticks so as to solve this problem. Roman num- 
erals may be introduced here. Write II., IV., etc., 
on the blackboard for the class to read and then 
count out the number of sticks. 

9. This problem is the same as problem 8 
except that words are used instead of the figures. 

10. The children select from their boxes of 
numbers all the ones, threes, and so forth. They 
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make*rows of twos and fives at the same time 
so as to recognize the differences, which are much 
the same, at first, to a little child. Continue this 
plan with the sixes and nines. 

11. Give each child a box of cardboard dom- 
inoes and a box of numbers. Under each half of 
the domino the child lays the corresponding 
numbers and above he lays the number that tells 
the entire number of dots. 

12. Give each child a cardboard, like a game 
board, and marked off into one hundred squares. 
Each of these squares is numbered and the num- 
bers are arranged in decades. On the back of the 
eardboard there is an envelope containing the 
numbers from one to one hundred. The child 
selects from this envelope and lays the number 
on its corresponding square of the game board. 

13. Let the children lay numbers so that they 
will have practice in counting by ones, twos, fives, 
and tens. This exercise will be more successful 
after the children have learned to count game 
scores or number objects in the schoolroom in 
corresponding groups. 

14. After the children have learned to use a 
ruler, give each one a ruler that is marked off 
in inches only. Write these and similar direc- 
tions on the blackboard: ‘Draw two blue lines that 
are the same length.” ‘Draw six yellow lines.” 

15. Using these rulers vary the previous direc- 
tion on the blackboard as: ‘‘Draw two blue lines 4 
inches long.” ‘‘Draw six green lines 7 inches 
long.”’ 

16. This exercise is a combination of the two 
previous ones, but made more difficult by sub- 
stituting words first in one place, then in both, as 
“‘Draw two blue lines 8 inches long.” “Draw 
six red lines 7 inches long.”’ 

17. Later increase the difficulties, as: ‘“Draw a 
red line 6 inches long.” ‘Draw a blue line 1 
inch shorter than the red line.” ‘Draw three 
black lines as long as the blue line.” “Draw a 
green line 1 inch longer than the red line.”’ 
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18. Draw various kinds of angles on the board, 
marking the length of each line. The children 
use their rulers to copy. 

19. Lay these angles with one inch sticks. 

20. Give each child a strip of heavy paper and a 
ruler marked off into inches only. Let him make 
a ruler to take home to measure with. 

21. Give each child a piece of paper 6x9”. 
He measures this paper and cuts it into strips one 
inch wide to use for weaving. 

22. Let each child make a Lotto game to take 
home. Give him a piece of heavy paper, a ruler, 
and one of the cards of a Lotto game. The child 
rules the paper into squares and copies the figures 
from the Lotto card. Let each one do this a 
number of times, using different cards. Let 
him also rule a paper into squares, to make the 
numbers from one to one hundred to read when 
playing the game. Suggest that he use buttons 
to lay on the numbers when playing. 

23. Give each child an envelope containing, at 
the outset, figures through six, the corresponding 
words, and several pictures to correspond to each 
figure. The children match these. Later put in 
more. 

24. Give the children colored sticks to lay in 
groups to form decorative borders. Let them 
copy these borders with crayons on paper. Later 
put directions on board, as, “Lay: two, four, 
two, four.” ‘‘Lay: five, one, five, one,” and so on. 

25. Give the children large beads to string— 
two blue, three yellow, and similar combinations. 

26. Let the children build steps with card- 
board squares, laying one square for the top step, 
two for the next, and continuing. 

27. Give the children ruled paper, ruler, scis- 
sors, pencil, and paste. Let them cut paper into 
strips of different lengths—one inch, etc., and 
paste on another paper to form steps. 

Epitor’s Note: This is the third of a series of articles on first- 
grade number from the successful practice of the Columbus (Ohio) 


Public Schools. A fourth, presenting games in arithmetic, will ap- 
pear in an early issue of the Magazine. 


Easter Rain 
By Margaret Preston Montague 


O Magic of the humble shower! 
Cup-bearer to the smallest flower! 
Stooping to pour the gift divine 

In living streams of dewy wine 
Where honeysuckles leap and twine! 
Holding the cup to thirsty leaves 

Of hawthorn bush and dogwood trees, 


While little birds in every lane 
Sing ‘Love is falling in the rain!” 


O Mystery, to bend so low 

That in a raindrop you might go! 

O Love, so intimate and small, 

The breath, the bloom, the gift of all! 


—From The North American Review. 


Portrait of Miss Walker 


Painted by John Opie 


Reproduced on the cover of the Magazine 


HE little English school in the parish 
of St. Agnes, near Truro, had a fascina- 
tion for John Opie (1761-1807). He 
seemed to have an insatiable appetite 

for the three R’s and progressed so rapidly that 
by the time he was twelve years old he was con- 
ducting an evening school for the peasants of 
the village. His hunger for knowledge was not 
fed at home. His father, a successful carpenter, 
considered the skillful use of the hammer and saw 
of first importance. Mrs. Opie did not want 
her small boy to stay up in the evenings, fearing 
that much knowledge might turn his head, and 
consequently did not furnish the necessary 
candles. Undaunted, the little Cornish Jan 
saved his pennies, bought his own candles and 
sat up just the same, delving into his beloved 
Euclid after his parents had gone to bed. 

A new idea seized the boy one day when he 
saw a schoolmate drawing pictures. He watched 
intently and gasped, “I think I can draa a 
buttervlee as well as Mark Oates.” He took a 
pencil, succeeded, and dashed home to show 
his mother the result. The lad continued to 
draw, but father Opie was obdurate, and al- 
though very proud of the remarkable likeness 
which his son had drawn of him one Sunday 
afternoon, he took no chances and bound the 
lad to an apprenticeship of carpentry. The 
fifteen-year-old boy drew wherever he could— 
sometimes on planks waiting to be planed and 
often on the whitewashed walls of cottages and 
barns in the village. 

One day as Opie walked through the parlor of 
a house where he was making some repairs, he 
saw a crude but realistic painting of a farmyard. 
This painting was a revelation and he made so 
many trips through the room that the servants 
complained to their mistress. Instead of scolding 
him, she gave Opie permission to copy the paint- 
ing. Overjoyed, he managed to procure some 
cloth and colors and expressed his gratitude by 
drawing a picture of her pet cat. He sold his copy 
of the barnyard painting to the vicar’s wife for 
five shillings. His genius was recognized. He 
resolved to be a painter. 

Dr. John Wolcot, then practicing in Truro, 
became interested in the lad, bought him out of 
his apprenticeship, took him into his own home, 
furnished materials and undertook the double 
task of instruction in their use and that of polish- 
ing the blunt manners of the rough peasant. 
Opie inherited his mother’s stern love of truth. 


When one young woman poutingly looked at 
the progress of her portrait, he replied im- 
patiently, “Sha’an’t I draa ye as ye be?” In 
1781, after Opie had already made progress in 
portrait painting, Wolcot took his protégé to 
London. and introduced him as the “Cornish 
Wonder.” The nobility and people of fashion 
thronged to the studio of the twenty-year-old 
boy whose rugged directness both of manner and 
brush were the talk of all London. 

This quality in a good Opie still compels 
attention. As you stop before her portrait in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Miss Walker 
speaks for all childhood. Although the little 
miss in her white frock is a picture of daintiness, 
she must have been fond of outdoors and of 
playing with her pets for there is an air of owner- 
ship in the way she holds the three friendly 
pigeons nestling among wisps of tawny straw in 
the wicker basket on her lap. Over her soft, 
fair hair which curls about the childish shoulders, 
she wears her best net bonnet with the fluted 
ruffle, The silky ribbon has the same robin’s 
egg hue as that of the sea, which one can almost 
hear swishing and splashing against the purple- 
black of the rocks in the background. There is 
a springtime freshness about the portrait which 
has the tonic quality of sea air. 

Opie experimented incessantly with pigments 
and the truthfulness of his color expression has 
rarely been equaled. His execution is some- 
times rough but even in his coarser work there is 
a breadth and power that mark the hand of a 
master. All through his life he struggled to cor- 
rect his technic and to fill in the gaps of his early 
education. Hestudied Latin, French, and mem- 
orized long passages from Shakespeare, Dryden, 
Cowper, and Pope. In 1788 he was elected an 
Academician and in 1805 was appointed professor 
of painting at the Royal Academy where he de- 
livered four excellent lectures on painting which 
were published after his death. His second wife 
was Amelia Anderson, afterwards known as Mrs. 
Opie, the novelist. Her influence was responsible 
for the new softness apparent in his portraits. 

The intense ambition and energy with which 
Opie swept aside the obstacles in his path are 
reflected on his canvases. His sacred subjects, 
historical paintings, and portraits express the 
originality of mind and rugged character of this 
talented artist whom Sir Joshua Reynolds de- 
scribed as, “Caravaggio and Velasquez in one!’’ 

—Josephine Bouton. 
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mf Vivace. Lively and merry 


Tis rain-ing, tis rain-ing,’twill wet the cuck-oo; All gay are the flow- ers, and green the grass,too. 
2. Tis rain-ing, ‘tis rain-ing,’twill wet the cuck-oo; But we are wellshel-ter’d, no harmean it do. 


Vivace 


poco ritard, 
*Tis rain-ing,’tis rain- ing,’twill wet the cuck-oo; All gay are wa flow- ers, and green the grass,too. 
‘Tis rain-ing,’tis rain- ing,’twill wet the cuck-oo; All gay are the flow- ers, and green the grass,too. 


How sweet are spring showers! What are we a - bout? Come sncendilian this to the car-riage,andlet us drive out. 
Spring showers are fruit -ful,and should we get wet, We'll grow like the ros - es and sweet mi-gno-nette. 


rain-ing, ‘tis rain-ing,’twill wet the cuck-oo; All gay are flow-ers,and green 
Tis rain-ing, “tis rain-ing,’twill wet the cuck-oo; But we are wellshel-ter’d,noharmcan it do. 
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NOTE: 


The heading of this department stands for two thoughts: 


our help to you in printing 


each month timely and educational craftwork designs and text which have proved educational 
in kindergartens and primary grades, and your help to us in submitting your own tested sugges- 


tions for occupational work for little children. 


What everyday or holiday suggestion for child handicraft have you tried and proved with your 
own children, and found so valuable that you would like to share it? 
Available contributions in two hundred word length for this department will be paid for at our 


regular rates. 


As it will be impossible ‘to return those suggestions which are not accepted, it would 


be advisable for contributors to keep a copy of each manuscript submitted. 
Address: 


With the study of the primary planes and 
solids in clay modeling accomplished, we 
turn to problems that present hollows, and the 
several methods used in producing these forms. 
The child will welcome these lessons with much 
enthusiasm, as they open up an entirely new 
field of achievement with surprisingly attractive 
results. Each problem is adaptable, and when 
one’s efforts turn into practical results, the work 
is easily taught and successfully received. 

As instructors differ in their methods of teach- 
ing the modeling of hollow objects, let us study 
a few of their plans and follow the best one. 
We must also realize that one method may appeal 
to the child more than another, and that all 
objects are not developed best by one set plan. 

The basket illustrated is built up by first 
rolling a piece of clay into a long thin strip, then 
placing this strip in successive solid layers. 
Start with the base and then work up the sides. 
Smooth over the surface with the finger tips. 
Moistening the finger tips with a little water at 
intervals will assist in producing a smoother 
surface and fasten the layers together. Add the 
handle last. If the basket is modeled of colored 
plasteline, it will add to the attractiveness of 
the problem to fill the basket with vari-colored 
modeled Easter eggs. -Or if the problem has 
been developed with gray modeling clay, coloring 
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Modeling Hollow Objects 


By Louise D. Tessin 


may be added by painting with water color poster 
paints when the clay is dry. 

Another method of producing a hollow object 
is to force a depression into a lump of clay by 
pressing the thumb into it, and developing the 
form of the sides by squeezing and patting the 
clay into place. 

Flat objects slightly hollowed are best made 
by turning up the sides of a piece of clay that 
has been first rolled out and patted quite thin 
and evenly. 

Insure straight and smooth vertical sides on 
an object by cutting a pattern for these from 
clay, as illustrated. After cutting, the ends are 
pressed together neatly to form the straight 
sides of the cylindrical object. A round disc of 
clay, a little larger in diameter than the cylinder, 
is added for the base or bottom of the object. 
Smooth over the joining neatly and securely. 

From these simple forms more elaborate objects 
may be developed. 

The tray may be modeled by methods one or 
three. A small cedar or pine twig forced into 
the soft clay sides makes an attractive handle. 
Paint the inside of the tray and pine cone a bright 
orange, and the outside of the tray, the twig and 
the high spots of the cone a soft gray. This 
adds a pleasing color scheme to the problem. 
The violet vase is developed by method one, 
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and is modeled around a small tin can, which 
will hold water for flowers. The last layer of 
clay should be pressed well over the top edge of 
the tin can. The other small vase is modeled 
by method four. Notice the scalloped edge 
which was first planned on the paper pattern for 
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cutting the clay sides of the vase. The pin 
tray is formed by method three. The little brass 
rings, which were pressed into the clay at the 
time of the modeling, add a decorative touch to 
the tray and harmonize well with a blue and 
green color scheme. 
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A Doll’s Cradle 


BotH boys and girls in our kindergarten enjoyed making cradles for tiny dolls after we had worked 


out this pattern. 


When head (A) and foot (B) had been cut out of light-weight cardboard, both 


sides were colored and decorated with crayolas, freedom being allowed 
in the choice of color, and originality encouraged in the simple decora- 


tion. 


An ordinary match box, measuring 


21% by 5 inches, brought from home and 
also colored, was fastened to head and foot 
with small wire shanks at points marked 
with dots, and the cradle was ready for 
mattress and bed clothes, which the chil- 
dren also enjoyed making. If desired, 
instead of using crayolas, paint with 
kalsomine and, when dry, 


decorate; 


then allow to 


dry again before applying 
a coat of shellac. 
—Lolita Holmes, Portland, Ore 
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A Spring Booklet 


MATERIALS: Typewritten copies of “Daffy 


Down Dilly” and ‘‘A Birdie with a Yellow 
Bill.” Heavy paper for booklet. Cord to bind 
booklet. Extra white paper for cutting. Daf- 
fodil bulbs and pots, or a potted daffodil plant. 
Paste. Scissors. Crayons. 

First Day: We talked about spring flowers. In 
the January number of Kindergarten and First 
Grade a few remarks by Bertha M. Rhodes 
expressed very clearly and beautifully the view- 
point I want my children to have towards God’s 
creation. Flowers are the beautiful expression 
of His love. Some weeks previously we had 
played store. The children had been given 
daffodil bulbs and flowerpots so they set up a 
store counter in a “pretend store,’”’ arranged the 
bulbs and pots, and chose a storekeeper. The 
rest made paper money with which they bought 
the bulbs and pots. The older ones who had 
planted seeds before showed the younger ones 
how to plant the bulbs. These were then put 
into the cellar and watered every four or five 
days. If this had not been done the children 
could have brought enough pennies to cover the 
cost of an excursion to the florists, to buy a grow- 
ing daffodil. 

Second Day: Observation of the plant’s growth 
- began. The Mother Goose rhyme, ‘Daffy Down 
Dilly,” was written on the board and carefully 


gone over by the children. For seat work they 
made a booklet and on the cover drew the flower- 
pot with the daffodil growing in it. The pages 
of the booklet were numbered. On the first 
page each pasted the typewritten rhyme. 

Third Day: The children colored and cut out 
a picture of Daffy Down Dilly, which had been 
traced for them, and mounted it on page two, 
opposite the rhyme. On page three they drew 
free hand any picture they wished representing 
their various activities of buying, or planting, or, 
as some did, a picture of a child carrying home the 
flowerpot to mother. 

Fourth Day: Stevenson’s verse, “‘A Birdie with 
a Yellow Bill,” was put on the board and thor- 
oughly gone over. Then they dramatized it. 
Later for a language lesson they talked about 
birds’ bills as to color and shape, and went around 
observing the different bird pictures on the wall. 

Fifth Day: Each mounted the typewritten 
copy of the verse on page five of the booklet. 
Page four had been left blank. Opposite it 
they pasted a white oblong for a window, drew 
the window frame from observation of houses, 
and inside the window colored a bed with a 
child lying in it, afterward cutting a small bird 
and pasting it on the window sill. 


—Marion Blodgett Emery, one of our mothers who has a 
home kindergarten in ‘Pimmins, Ontario, Canada. 
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EASTER CUT BORDER 


Designed by Louise D. Tessin 


Copyright ‘by Milton Bradley Company 


Cut enough green hedge, fringed as shown in 
the diagram, to reach across your mounting or 
the edge of the blackboard. Crepe paper will 
be satisfactory for this. There should be a 
narrow mounting of plain blue construction 
paper for a background above the grass. The 
rabbits are cut from white and the chicks from 
yellow paper. Add their eyes and other mark- 
ings in ink or pencil. 


EASTER BASKET 


Designed by Louise D. Tessin 


Paster Wirher 


The basket for holding the gay Easter eggs is cut, as indicated by the diagram, from colored 


paper folded down the center. A design of cut paper or painted flowers decorates it. Cut the 
eggs from white drawing paper and color them, or from coated paper. In mounting, place the 
top eggs first, then the lower ones, and last the basket. Unmounted, the eggs may be backed 
with stiff paper, cut close to the edge, and the children will love to carry the basket by its handle. 


Copyright by Milton Bradley Company 


THE LAMB THAT WENT TO SCHOOL 


Designed by Clara G. Dennis 


And everywhere that Mary went 


Its fleece was white as snow 
The lamb was sure to go. 
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How the Rabbit Got Its Cotton Tail 


By Lawton B, Evans 


ONCE upon a time there lived a mother 
rabbit with her baby rabbit in the midst 
of.a deep forest. Her love was very great for 
Bunny. She thought that no other rabbit in 
all the woods had 
such a straight 
pretty little tail. 


of juicy turnips, and fresh crisp lettuce, and round 
green cabbages. There was so much that he 
did not know what to taste first. 

All at once in a corner he saw a tiny, house- 
looking thing with 
an open door invit- 
ing him to come in. 


All rabbits had 
short straight tails 
then and I suppose 
they would have 
been that way until 
this day had it not 
been for this foolish 
little Bunny that I 
am telling you about. 

For a long time he 
was content to play 


BEST EASTER STORIES TO TELL 


The Lost Chicken Emilie Poulsson 
Snowdrop Adapted by Sara Cone Bryant 
Why the Hare Has a Split Lip and a Short Tail. .. Mabel Powers 
Johnny Jones and the Butterfly Carolyn Verhoeff 
The Ugly Duckling Hans Christian Andersen 
Fleet Wing and Sweet Voice Maud Lindsay 
The Message of Lady Moon An African Primitive 
The Tongue-Cut Sparrow Adapted from the Japanese 
The Story of a Lilac Bush Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Bunny went in and 
found there a sweet 
red apple. But he 
couldn’t come out 
again! Try as he 
might, the door 
would not open. He 
was in a rabbit trap! 

The next morning 


Farmer Green came 


and carried poor 


Hester’s Easter Offering 
Longshanks, Girth and Keen 
The Sleeping Beauty 

The Story of Iris 

The Selfish Giant 

Baucis and Philemon 


around the door of 
his little house, but 
by and by when he 
began to feel like a 
grown-up rabbit, he 
wanted to go away 
to Farmer Green’s 
turnip patch. When 
his mother shook her head and said “No,” he 
wrinkled his nose and became a very cross 
little rabbit. 

When night came and his mother had fallen 
asleep in her bed of warm dried leaves, Bunny 
crept silently out of the house on his cushioned 
feet up to the dark world and ran as fast as he 
could. 

Finally he came to a great field and right in 
the midst he could see the farmer’s house, and 
on one side the garden. Straight toward this 


garden he ran at such a pace it did not take him 
long to reach the fence and find a hole to crawl 
Rows and rows 


through. Such a sight he saw! 


Lawton B. Evans 
Parker Fillmore 
Perrault 

Greek -Myth 
Oscar Wilde 


Bunny to the barn 
and left him shut 
up in a large room. 
By and by the hired 
man came in and 
left the door open. 
Quick as a flash 
Bunny was out and 
running through the door. Then down he fell 
into a tar bucket, sticky and black. There he 
twisted and turned over and over until he was 
all covered with tar. 

It seemed as if he would never reach the side 
of the bucket, but finally one black little foot 
stretched up and he pulled with all his might, 
till over he went and started to run again. This 
time he ran straight into a cotton basket full 
of white cotton. He was certainly a sight now, 
for the cotton stuck to the tar. For a long time 
he lay there and rested. 

When night came he crept out of the basket 
and ran home where his poor little frightened 
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mother was crying. You may be sure she hardly 
knew her son, and she began at once to wash 
and scrub and scrape him to get off the tar and 
the cotton. At last he was the same little rabbit 
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again, except for a fluffy little piece of cotton 
which clung to his tail and still clings there. 
And that is why we call him cotton tail. 


Copyright, The Milton Bradley Company, in “Worth While 
Stories for Every Day.” 
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Why the Ferns Stand Guard 


By Ellen Miller Donaldson 


[N the long ago moons, the Indian folk did 
not live in one place as they do now. They 
wandered about over the hills and the mountains 
from one valley to another. When they found 
a good camping place with the blue sea or a 
singing brook near by, they would build their 
lodges and light their council fires. There they 
would live and be happy. 

One day a little Indian boy wandered away 
from his lodge and was lost in the woods. 

That was many, many moons ago when men 
and animals and birds could talk together. 

On that bright and sunshiny day when the 
little boy was lost, a mother bear and her three 
little cubs were taking a walk through the forest. 
They found the little Indian boy fast asleep under 
a big oak tree. The mother bear felt very sorry 
for the little lost boy and asked him to come and 
live with them in their cave home. It was a happy 
home, made snug and warm with forest leaves. 

The little boy went to live with them and he 
was very happy. Every day the mother bear 
found nuts and honey and red berries for the 
little boy and her three cubs. All day long they 
played together in the warm sunshine. 

They rolled and tumbled in the dry leaves. 
They learned to climb the tall trees. They 
learned to talk to all the little Brothers of the 
Wood and to love them. 

When the little boy grew older, he began to 
learn wonderful secrets of the woods. ‘He 
watched the busy, chattering squirrels as they 
gathered the sweet nuts for winter. Sometimes 
they hid them in an old hollow tree. Sometimes 
they hid them deep in the ground. By and by a 
tree grew up. Then all the birds and all the 
animals that live in the wood loved the squirrel 
because he had planted a tree. . 

Some days the little boy would go to the 
beavers and talk to them. They taught him 
how they make their lodges and how they make 
theirdams. They taught him how to be a mason. 

The little blind mole taught him how to dig 
long secret tunnels in the ground. The spider 
taught him how to spin and the busy bee taught 
him where to find honey. 

The yellow oriole showed him how she wove 
her hanging nest far-up in the tree top. Each 
day the little Indian boy learned many things. 


When the Frost King rode through the forest, 
the bear and her three cubs went to sleep in their 
warm cave. The birds flew far away to the 
Southland. But the little Indian boy loved the 
winter time. 

All the world was white except where the pine 
and spruce and balsam stood green. 

Day after day he would follow the track of the 
little wood folk, his little Brothers of the Wood, 
through the snow-covered woods over a soft 
carpet of snow. 

By and by bluebird time came. Singing Brook 
laughed and danced and sang all day long and all 
the world was glad. Tiny leaves began to grow 
upon the trees. The pussy-willow buds were 
wrapped in their soft fuzzy furs to keep them warm. 

One day the little Indian boy went to a little 
pateh of ferns. They made a cool green spot in 
the forest in summer and he loved them. The 
ferns were still fast asleep in the ground. So the 
little boy lay down upon the ground to hear them 
whisper secrets to each other. As he listened he 
fell asleep. As he slept a band of strange un- 
friendly Indian braves came through the forest. 

The sleeping ferns heard the tramp of their 
moccasins upon the ground. The ferns loved the 
little Indian boy. So they whispered, ‘Let us 
quickly unwrap our green leaves and hide the 
little sleeping boy lest these Indian braves steal 
him away from our Green Forest.’’ So all the 
ferns sent their green leaves up out of the ground 
and stood guard like tall, straight soldiers while 
the Indian braves passed by. They guarded 
him well. One day a band of his own people 
came and found him and took him to his far-away 
lodge. All his people were so glad to see him 
they gave a great feast of thanksgiving that day. 

When the little boy grew to be a man they made 
him the Chief of his tribe. He stood tall and 
straight and all the people loved him. Each day 
he taught them many wonderful things. Many 
of the things he taught them were the secrets the 
birds and animals had taught him in the far 
back moons when he was lost in the big forest. 

As for the ferns, even to this day, they uncurl 
and stand guard, for maybe some day they can 
guard another little sleeping child. 


‘ Copyright, The Milton Bradley Company in ‘Moons of Long 
go.’ 
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The Child Who Saw Easter 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


QCNCE upon a time, when the winter was 
over in the City, there was a Child who 
thought that he would like to go into the Street 
and find out for himself if the spring had truly 
come. It was a long, crowded Street full of 
mighty trucks, and day and night these trucks 
carrying milk and fruit and vegetables rumbled 
over the asphalt. It was a long and narrow 
Street, crowded with many workers, and from 
morning until night these people jostled each 
other as they hurried to their work and home 
again. It was a long and noisy Street, with car 
bells and grinding, squeaking wheels, and shrilling 
horns, and these noises were never stilled night 
and day. But this was the Child’s Street, and 
he loved it, for it had given him a bunch of lilacs 
in the summer, a bag of roasted chestnuts in 
the fall, and an orange and a toy in the winter. 
So he decided to go down the long stairs from his 
home in a tall building to walk along it. 

His mother was polishing the glass in their 
window when the Child started. All winter the 
coal dust and the soot from the factory chimneys 
had darkened the window, but now its glass shone 
like a diamond and caught the sun and broke 
it into a red and blue and green rainbow on their 
floor. His mother smiled as she worked, and she 
kissed the Child saying, ‘‘Don’t stay away too 
long, dear, for I shall miss you.” 

“T’ll come back after I have asked White 
Wings at the corner if this nice weather is going 
to last,’’ the Child said. 

Then he kissed her with an unusually strong 
hug, and skipped down the flight of dim stairs 
and ran out into the long, crowded, narrow, 
noisy Street. ‘“‘Whoo-ee, White Wings!” shouted 
the Child to his friend of the little white cart and 
long-handled brush. ‘‘What kind of a day will 
it be tomorrow?” 

White Wings stood at the crossing of the Street 
that he had swept clean and motioned to the 
Child to come close. He put one hand under the 
Child’s chin and tilted his head up and pointed 
above the roofs of the stores and the factories. 
The Child saw a fluttering, wandering, bright 
butterfly there trying its new wings in the City 
sunshine. The yellow butterfly had burst its 
winter chrysalis and flown a long journey to the 
City on its fragile wings. 

“A sign!’ said White Wings. 

“‘A butterfly in our Street! Perhaps tomorrow 
will be Butterfly Day,” laughed the Child, and 
this was such a happy thought that he skipped on 
farther to ask his friend, the Apples-and-Oranges- 


Lady, about the weather. He ran along singing, 
even though his voice was very small against the 
roaring of the City. He jumped and hopped 
and took a kind of a little rabbit road in and out 
of the crowds and the trucks and the cars, every 
one making it safe for him, because the City 
loved him. And presently the Child reached the 
place at a corner where the Apples-and-Oranges- 
Lady, wrapped in her old coat that was so gayly 
plaided and patched, usually greeted him. Piles 
of fruit, like red and orange pyramids! A little 
wooden box for holding pennies! The strong, 
weathered cart with a waterproof to make it a 
tent in the rain! Where were they?: The Child 
wondered, but just then he saw something 
exciting. 

The Traffic Policeman raised his great white 
glove. The trucks stopped. The Street showed 
a bare, empty asphalt place, but not altogether 
empty, for there was a little yellow pool of grain, 
dripped from a passing feed wagon. Around it, 
chirping and coo-ing and stepping daintily were 
the sparrows and the pigeons of the City, feeding 
and singing. The Traffic Policeman held the 
Child’s hand and led him carefully toward the 
birds. 

“Will it be a holiday for you tomorrow, Mr. 
Policeman?” the Child asked, for he wished to 
be polite, but the Traffic Policeman put his 
finger to his lips. 

“Ssh! Look!’ he said. 

Ah, what did the Child see! In the circle of 
the sparrows and the pigeons rested a stranger! 
A little brown, wild bird strayed to the City from 
the woods, and when it had fed it spread its 
wings, and sang its golden song, and soared up, 
up toward the far sky. 

“A sign!” said the Traffic Policeman as the 
sparrows and pigeons flew back to their roofs and 
the Street began to grind and squeal and toot 
again. 

‘‘A wild bird in our Street! Perhaps tomorrow 
will be Bird Day,” the Child said to himself. 

And then, only a little way farther on, he came to 
the Apples-and-Oranges-Lady. She had changed 
herself to fit the spring! True, she wore the same 
old plaided and patched coat and held the same 
wooden box for pennies, but she had a flower cart 
now instead of a fruit cart. Red tulips and yellow 
daffodils, pink hyacinths and white daisies, had 
taken the place of her hills of fruit. 

““Whoo-ee!”’ shouted the Child. “Here you 
are, and shall you need your little waterproof 
tent tomorrow, do you suppose?” He hoped 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Poems Children 


Under the Greenwood Tree 
By William Shakespeare 


Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet birds’ throat— 

Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 


¢ 


“Croak!” Said the Toad 


“Croak!” said the toad, “I’m hungry, I think; 
Today I’ve had nothing to eat or to drink. 
I'll crawl to a garden and jump through the pales, 
And there I'll dine nicely on slugs and on snails.”’ 


“Ho, ho!’ quoth the frog, “is that what you mean? 
Then I’ll hop away to the next meadow stream; 
There I will drink, and eat worms and slugs, too, 
And then I shall have a good dinner like you.” 


—Old Nursery Rhyme. 


A Dog and a Cat Went Out 
Together 


A dog and a cat went out together, 

To see some friends just out of town; 

Said the cat to the dog, 

“What d’ye think of the weather?” 

“T think, ma’am, the rain will come down; 

But don’t be alarmed, for I’ve an umbrella 

That will shelter us both,” said this amiable fellow. 


—Old Nursery? Rhyme. 


@ 


Boats Sail on the Rivers 
By Christina Rossetti 


Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 
But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 

But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees, 

And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 
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Hiawatha’s Chickens 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 


Love to Memorize 


Wishing 
By William Allingham 


Ring ting! I wish I were a Primrose, 

A bright yellow Primrose, blowing in the Spring! 
The stooping bough above me, 
The wandering bee to love me, 

The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the Elm-tree for our king! 


Nay,—stay! I wish I were an Elm-tree, 

A great lofty Elm-tree, with green leaves gay! 
The winds would set them dancing, 
The sun and moon would glance in, 

And birds would house among the boughs, 
And sweetly sing. 


Oh—no! I wish I were a Robin,— 

A Robin, or a little Wren, everywhere to go, 
Through forest, field, or garden, 
And ask no leave or pardon, 

Till winter comes with icy thumbs 
To ruffle up our wing! 


Well,—tell! Where should I fly to, 

Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell? 
Before the day was over, 
Home must come the rover, 

For mother’s kiss,—sweeter this 
Than any other thing. 


White Butterflies 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Fly, white butterflies, out to sea, 

Frail, pale wings for the wind to try, 

Small white wings that we scarce can see. 
ly! 


Some fly light as a laugh of glee, 

Some fly soft as a long, low sigh; 

All to heaven where each would be. 
Fly! 
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The Little Turtle 


There was a little turtle, 
He lived in a box, 
He swam in a puddle, 
He climbed on the rocks. 


He snapped at a mosquito, 
He snapped at a flea, 

He snapped at a minnow, 
And he snapped at me. 


He caught the mosquito, 
He caught the flea, 
He caught the minnow 
But he didn’t catch me. 


Talked with them whene’er he met them, 


From “Collected Poems” by Vachel Lindsay. 
Called them “Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 


Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, Publishers. 
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Note: This department presents monthly a timely subject of value for the individual mother 
and of importance for the Mothers’ Club program. 


The Magazine is prepared to offer help in the home problems of mothers of young children, 


particularly as related to the welfare of the child of pre-school age. 


Letters in regard to any 


question raised by the article of the month as it affects a particular community, home, or child 
will be gladly answered. Address your letter to the Editor, The Kindergarten and First 


Grade Magazine, Washington Place, New York City. 

Doctor Ira S. Wile is distinguished for his activities in child welfare. 
York School Lunch System, the National Round Table for Speech Improvement, and at 
present is lecturer in dietetics and nutrition, Department of Dental Hygiene, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


He founded the New 


He has edited various medical journals and lectured for The American Social 


Hygiene, The American Public Health, and The American Child Hygiene Associations. 


Fearful Parents 
By Ira S. Wile, M.D. 


CCEPTING the home as the natural 
foundation for the education of chil- 
dren, it should be obvious that the 
parents constitute the foundation of the 

home. When one refers to home influences 
acting favorably or unfavorably upon children, 
the basis of interpretation involves an under- 
standing of the parents. Parental reactions and 
their expressions are the primary influences 
affecting the physical, mental, and moral being 
of children. 

The health of children is partially determined 
by their inherited body build. Parents are not 
wholly responsible for weakness or vigor, though 
they may be the indirect cause. Consanguinity 
is, however, no more significant than propinquity 
in child rearing. The transmission of physical 
and mental characteristics is exceedingly im- 
portant, but once the child exists, fundamental 
emphasis attaches to his guidance, direction, and 
wholesome evolution. 

Mrs. Malaprop had occasion to say, “‘You’re 
our enemy; lead the way and we’ll precede you.” 
Many are wont to assume that this represents in 


considerable measure the attitude of children. 
towards their parents. If there be any truth in 
this assumption, there is reason for investigation 
of the elements that give rise to the suspicion of 
enmity. It is trite to speak of the desirability of 
comradeship, mutual confidence, and co-operative 
efforts in the interests of the children. It is 
difficult, however, to establish these states until 
children attain adequate development to appreci- 
ate their meaning and value. During the earlier 
years of life parents are the all-powerful forces 
directing infantile destiny. They are not merely 
the creators, but the motors affecting the youthful 
dynamos. By speech, look, gesture, by precept 
and example, by emotion and action, they are 
determining the mental health of their children. 
Concerning the complexity of the factors involved, 
it is understandable that some parents do appear 
as enemies to their children. 

The fearful parent possesses especial importance 
in this day and generation of small families. I 
do not mean fearful in the sense of frightful, 
hideous, or brutal. I refer only to parents who 
are constantly experiencing fears and are in turn 
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inspiring fears. Fear is an emotion, usually born 
of some threatened evil and an instinctive desire 
to avoid it. In its relations to objects it may 
foster apprehension, dread, alarm, or merely 
uneasiness. In its relations to subjective phe- 
nomena it produces such characteristic disturb- 
ances as worry and anxiety. 

The preservation of self, and, by an extension 
of self, the preservation of one’s children, affords 
a natural basis for fearing. One recognizes the 
legitimacy of self-protection. One commends 
every reasonable effort to promote physical well- 
being, mental stability, and moral fortitude. 
Fear thus expressed has a positive and construc- 
tive value. Fear arising from the constant 
thought of disease, disability, discomfort, despair, 
and death is negative in character. Negative 
fear has a demoralizing effect upon health. It 
is needless to describe the physical effects of fear 
or to emphasize its action upon mental activity. 
It suffices to say that fear causes a degree of 
‘wear and tear, mental strain, doubt, hesitation, 
and nervous distress that inhibits the vital 
forces from functioning at their optimum. 

A significant characteristic of fear is its con- 
tagiousness. Fear begets fear. The fearful par- 
ent tends to inspire fears in the child. Unwit- 
tingly, the nervous parent is fostering nervousness 
in his child. Therefore, in discussing the problem 
of a nervous or an unstable child, one is obliged 
to investigate the status, past and present, of 
the parents, in order to discover which nervous 
trends have developed because of their undue 
solicitude. There is ample reason to discrimi- 
nate between the positive, stimulating urges of 
fear and its morbid inhibitive or paralyzant forces. 

What are some of the fear elements entering 
into the thought and activity of parents? There 
are fears born of the past—the fear-children of 
older fears; fears born of the recollection of what 
was and what was not; fears concealed and fears 
self-confessed. There are the fears arising from 
the desire to save children from the juvenile 
sufferings of their parents; fears bound up in 
the wish to provide opportunities and experiences 
denied the parents during their youth. There 
are the fears lest children will grow up in the image 
of relatives near or remote, or indeed, lest they 
too closely resemble the other parent. There 
are fears originating from a sense of inherent 
property rights in children; fears of the owner 
with the assured patrie potestas; fears that grow 
out of regarding children as toys and of seeking 
satisfaction from continued playing with them. 
There are the powerful fears relating to illness, 
accident, and death. Numerous are the fears 
arising from responsibility, often bound up in 
hyperconscientiousness, as well as in parental 
whims and ambitions. One displays the fears 
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born of pride and belief in convention, another 
evidences the fears that come from unreasoning 
social attitudes, or from outworn traditions. 
And one might enumerate many others, which, 
consciously and unconsciously, are manifested 
in the actions of parents and in their mode. of 
attacking the problems of child nurture. 

Fear elements such as these seriously influence 
the home life and the interaction between child 
and parents. They are effective factors in deter- 
mining the problems of children, particularly 
during the pre-school age, when the inherited 
warp of character and nervous structure is being 
superposed by the woof of environment. 

The fearful parent fears for himself while he 
fears for his child. His goal may be definite, 
but insufficient in perspective; his fears cloud 
his vision. His desires and ambitions for his 
child are in process of crystallization and he is 
wont to interpret many transitory phases of 
character development falsely as end results. 
Hence arises a system of parental guidance which 
too frequently subverts the altruistic purpose of 
the parent and inhibits the growth of the very 
characteristics most desired in the child. Many 
fail to understand that a particular child is not 
an actual duplicate of either or both of its parents. 
Nor is there sufficient recognition of the fact that 
the age and mores of the child vary widely from 
those of the parents. And, finally, parents in 
general ignore the supreme fact that their child 
has neither the parents nor the home which nur- 
tured them as children. These three factors 
constitute important differentiations, the accept- 
ance of which should lead to a better understand- 
ing of childhood by fearful parents. 

The constructive fear that impels parents to 
give their children the benefit of modern hygiene 
differs greatly from the negative fear that fosters 
in the child an unwholesome fear of dirt and 
disease. It is a more intelligent fear thought 
to immunize a child against diphtheria than to 
make him believe that he must not play with 
certain groups of children because they may 
give him a disease. A more reasonable fear bids 
one teach a child how to cross the street alone, 
rather than make him feel that street crossing 
has become so unsafe that automobile riding is 
a necessary protection. It is sensible to en- 
courage and stimulate good habits, whether 
physical or mental, whereas it is unfortunate 
to try to frighten a child into various types of 
performance. 

The fearful parent is wont to use a variety of 
methods in child nurture which in themselves 
are conducive to fears, anxieties, nervousness, 
and emotional. instability. Were one to ask 
offhand if it were proper to frighten a child, the 
answer would be “No.” Nevertheless, creating 
(Continued on page 46) 
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A Monthly Review of the New Books For and About Childhood 


THE POPPY SEED CAKES. 
Maud and Miska Petersham. 
pany, Garden City, Long Island 

Much of the folk thought expressed in the old 
tales of Europe is unsuited to the needs and cul- 
ture of the child of the present. Russian folk- 
lore is steeped in the cruelty of a country’s 
struggle to rise from the bondage of the earth and 
the recurring hopelessness of that struggle. But 
there is a marvelous store of detail and color, 
adventure and joy, for little children in the back- 
ground of the peasant tale. Primitive occupa- 
tions, naive merry making, and a fellowship with 
and personification of the creatures of farm and 
forest are the wealth of the folk tale. These 
qualities are utilized to their fullest extent in 
the small tales from the Russian included in 
Miss Clark’s delightful collection for children 
from three to seven years old. 

“Once upon a time there was a little boy and 
his name was Andrewshek. His father and his 
mother brought him from the old country when 
he was a tiny baby. 

“‘Andrewshek had an Auntie Katushka and 
she came from the old country, too, on Andrew- 
shek’s fourth birthday. 

‘“‘Andrewshek’s Auntie Katushka came on a 
large boat. She brought with her a huge bag 
filled with presents for Andrewshek and his 
father and mother. In the huge bag were a fine 
feather bed and a bright shawl and five pounds 
of poppy seeds.” 

Simple language, a delightful richness of detail 
so dear to a little child’s questioning mind, and 
the Old World brought to the New here! Auntie 
Katushka’s shawl becomes a magic carpet and 
her five pounds of poppy seeds the fern seeds of 
fairy lore in the nursery tales of little Andrewshek 
and the feather bed, the seed cakes, the goat, 
goose, swan, chickens, dog, cat, and red-topped 
boots. 


By Margery Clark. Illustrated by 
75 pp. Doubleday, Page and Com- 
$2. 


The color illustrations in black and white for 
“The Poppy Seed Cakes” are as adequate as the 
Petershams can make them, beyond which there is 
little left to say. But they are unusually expres- 
sive of Russian realism, color, and costume com- 
bined with a beauty and simplicity of design that 
make the book an education in art for a child. 
They make it an essential, also, for the ‘‘grown- ° 
up” who believes in broadening the child’s out- 
look and helping him to know and feel for the 
little folks of other lands. 


THE CHILDREN’S POETS. By Walter Barnes, A.M. 264 pp.- 
The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. $1.80 
The poet is taking his place in the schoolroom 

as one of the teachers of childhood. Particularly 
is verse finding a new and helpful place in the 
teaching of the little child who is in that stage of 
development when music and a flow of words feed 
his emotional life. Recognizing this use of 
poetry in education there have been numerous 
anthologies of verse prepared, and a new one 
needs to have a quality of unique thought in order 
to be convincing. 

“The Children’s Poets” is a text-book for the 
teacher, librarian, and home person who wants to 
use verse intelligently in education through the 
help of the true poets of childhood. Mr. Barnes 
is qualified for the work of preparing such a book, 
being head of the English Department of the 
State Normal School of Fairmont, W. Va., and 
in addition to other works on education having 
been editor of “Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of 
Verse.”” He says that a taste for poetry must be 
acquired in childhood and he has given this 
opportunity in his present volume, through those 
verse makers who have been popularized by the 
children themselves. 

The book analyzes and lists examples of the 
poetry of Mother Goose, Ann and Jane Taylor, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, William Blake, Christina 
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Rossetti, Walter de la Mare, Edward Lear, Lewis 
Carroll, Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Laura E. Richards, 
Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, and others. Each 
poet is presented through his typical environment, 
the form his writing for children took, and the 
reason for this viewpoint on childhood. Reading 
the lives of these children’s poets gives us a fresh 
and more intelligent outlook on the place of the 
verse form in child life. They speak to us of the 
broader vision, the enrichment of the mental and 
emotional life, and the free sweep of the imagina- 
tion which come with an appreciation of verse. 


In practically every instance Mr. Barnes tells 
us that these children’s poets either sang of their 
own little-folk days or wrote for a child they 
loved. Education is no longer confined to four 
school walls, but is going out into life for its 
inspiration. So the teacher finds herself one of a 
larger company, workers with the tools of civiliza- 
tion, inventors, scientists, artists, and poets who 
have a share with her in developing fuller 
child life. 


This volume contains an anthology of children’s 
poetry that will be helpful, but the main value of 
Mr. Barnes’ offering to education in this book is 
cultural. Through helping us to know the poet, 
we learn to recognize the poetic heritage that is 
part of all child life. 

THE HERE AND NOW PRIMER, HOME FROM THE 


COUNTRY. By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 123 pp. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. $0.70. 


Mrs. Mitchell, whose ‘‘Here and Now Story 
Book”’ is the outgrowth of her investigations of 
children’s interests through the New York Bureau 
of Educational Experiments, is developing reading 
in a new way. Her “Here and Now” series of 
readers, in which “Home from the Country” is 
the latest volume, are written in a vocabulary of 
the present. She has made up a word list 
based on the language children of an average 
environment use in their everyday conversation. 
This plan makes her readers a continuation of the 
six-year-old’s language experience, something a 
child will love and enjoy, and which makes 
reading a more natural and spontaneous process 
than when the vocabulary contains the words we 
believe children ought to recognize. This method 
is too radical, questioning as it does the value 
of such word lists in the teaching of reading as the 
Thorndike list, for us to be able to state with 
definiteness its place in education. But it is 
based on common sense and the present tendency 
toward making each subject of the curriculum 
an outgrowth of the child’s experience. 


Mrs. Mitchell says that we teach children to 
read those words that we believe they ought 
to read. We plan a vocabulary that includes 
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a story content rather than a life content. 
She would substitute such words as “sidewalk,” 
“baggage,” “truck,” “train,” “dock,” and similar 
symbols from the everyday environment of child- 
hood for such symbols as “king,” “condition,” 
“service,” “marquis,”’ and others in well-known 
and accepted lists. She also stresses repetition. 


“The child,” we quote Mrs. Mitchell, “when 
he first encounters written language, has got to 
build up a new set of associations between new 
symbols and old words. Associations are 
promptly established here as elsewhere; that is, 
first, through vividness and, second, through 
repetition. These two methods of securing the 
associations seem inherently opposed to one an- 
other. The vivid pales through repetition; the 
often-said lacks freshness. And yet much of our 
great literature from Homer down is founded on 
vivid repetition! The further down the scale 
of simplicity literature reaches, the more these 
two characteristics stand out. They dominate 
the spontaneous language of children. Small 
children, three, four, and five year olds, talk 
constantly in vivid repetitions. Their speech 
and their minds are full of patterns. Repetition 
is the simplest form of pattern. But all patterns 
by their nature must have an element of repeti- 
tion. If older children come to use less patternful 
language, may it not be because they have been 
sidetracked from this play use of words by adults, 
rather than because they ng longer respond to 
pattern? The best of our stories for children 
have these two qualities in very high degree; 
they are best just because they have them! 
Cannot, then, a “‘primer” be written which is a 
“reader’’? 


The story content of Mrs. Mitchell’s latest 
“Here and Now” reader includes such typical 
lessons as: 


“All aboard!” 

Slowly, slowly the train pulls out of the station. 
It races up and down hill. 

It crosses roads. 

It crosses brooks. 

It passes houses. 

On and on it goes. 


This is vastly more interesting than the usual 
“cat” and “rat” story for a little child’s first 
reading. So also is this more interesting and 
spontaneous: 


“T love the country! 
I love the summer! 
I love the country in summer!” 


It will be very interesting to watch the develop- 


ment and results of Mrs. 
It sounds very right. 


Mitchell’s method. 
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Kindergarten Legislation 


HE law passed in California in 1913 
providing for the establishment of 
kindergartens upon petition of parents 
has proved so satisfactory that eight 

other states have secured similar legislation. 

Bills drawn along the same lines have recently 
been introduced in Colorado, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Oregon, 
and there are indications that similar action will 
be taken soon in six other states. 

Persons desiring to help secure these laws may 
obtain details from the National: Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Important Spring Meetings 


‘THE Progressive Education Association, 
founded in 1919 in Washington by a group 
of people interested in the new reform movement 
in education, is holding its annual convention 
at Philadelphia, April 23d, 24th, and 25th. 
Among its many notable speakers are Miss 
Flora J. Cooke, Headmistress of the Francis 
W. Parker School, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, Director Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
and Mr. Angelo Patri, Principal, Public School 
No. 45, New York City. The most significant 
topic of educational thought of today, individ- 
ual discussion and the social group, is among 
the subjects scheduled for this meeting. 

The association believes in the right of each 
individual to the highest physical, mental, 
spiritual, and social development of which he 
is capable. Its advocates believe that every 
educational institution, public and private, from 
the kindergarten through college, should care- 
fully measure its pupils along these four lines 
of development: that the ability of a pupil to 
apply knowledge with intelligence and joy to 
the problems of everyday life should replace 
to a great extent expertness in passing examina- 
tions for book content alone; that education 


should use more and more laboratory methods 
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which allow greater physical and mental freedom; 
that in the training of teachers the study of 
human nature and child reaction should have 
equal emphasis with methods of presenting facts. 
These ideals are not new in theory but are rare in 
practice, and the Progressive Education Association 
is organized exclusively for spreading this knowl- 
edge and influencing education in this direction. 

Another important spring event is the annual 
meeting of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers which will be held in Austin, Texas, 
May 11th. 


Promoting Early Childhood Education 


At the mid-year meeting of the executive board 
of the International Kindergarten Union held 
in Washington, plans were formulated for the an- 
nual meeting of the union, which will be held in 
Los Angeles, July 8 to 13, 1925. Means of closer 
co-operation with other agencies working in the 
field of pre-school education were also considered. 

Two sets of lantern slides showing types of 
kindergarten work were shown to 21 groups 
aggregating more than 2,000 people during the 
last 10 weeks of 1924. These, as well as slides 
on rural schools, may be borrowed from the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, by interested people. 

The Day Nursery Bulletin published under 
the auspices of the National Federation of Day 
Nurseries, 105 East 22d St., New York, has 
made its appearance and is to be issued monthly. 
Its aim, according to the statement of the secre- 
tary of the Federation, is ‘‘to distribute informa- 
tion from nurseries which have reached a high 
standard, and to give advice and instruction to 
nurseries just opened and to the established 


“ones which have not yet reached high standards 


owing to adverse circumstances.’ 


References on Plays and Playgrounds 


HE United States Bureau of Education, 
through its Library Division, has prepared 
a valuable list of references on play and play- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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A Little Child’s Garden Plot 


(Continued from page 16) 


over one-quarter or one-half inch below the 
surface. Onions fit to use can be pulled 
in five or six weeks from the time of plant- 


Keep Your Children Interested 
NCCP Mnterested | ing out the 
$ § Lettuce can be raised successfully by 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET ON 2} very small hands. For early spring 
¢ | lettuce, seed may be sown in the open 
CHILDREN’S OCCUPATIONS ; ground in the middle of September, and 
the seedlings transplanted to cold frames 
3 as soon as large enough to handle, being 
9 ; wintered over in the same manner as early 
Can You Make a Doll House? 
A REAL ONE—with papered walls and curtained 


cabbage. Seeds are also sown in cold 

frames, or in hotbeds in February or 
windows and tiny furniture—beds, tables, chairs, bu- : 
reaus, even a piano and a cook-stove—and all out } 


to transplant to the open ground by April 
or May. The simplest way is to sow it 
thinly in rows eighteen inches apart, early 
in the spring, and thin out the plants 
so that they will stand one foot apart. This: 
is easier than transplanting, and if sown 
every two or three weeks from the middle of 
April, lettuce may be had in perfection 
the whole season. The cause of lettuce 
running to seed can be controlled by 
shading the beds with lath shutters placed a 
foot,or more above the surface. Lettuce 


March, and will make large enough plants. 
of materials that cost nothing? 


i We will send you without cost a booklet of 48 pages, : 
illustrated in colors and in black and white, telling : 
you all about how to make a doll house and hundreds é 
of other interesting and amusing things; about de- } 
lightful stories, fascinating games—instructive enter- : 
tainment which will keep little children busy and happy $ 
every hour of the day. This booklet tells you in detail 
all about the wonderful help to be found in 


| The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


3} ET THIS BOOK- 
‘ [. let tell you the 
5 work these books 


3 do and the material they 
? contain. Then you will 
that nothing quite 
§ like them has ever been 
} published. 


Volumel. Mothers 
$ and teachers find noth- 
?ing more difficult than 
¢to secure exactly the 
$ right stories for very lit- 
? tle children. For years 
? they have treasured in 
scrap-books and other- 
$ wise the very best to be 
}found. This volume 
gives you the stories col- 
‘lected by Lucy Whee- 
$ lock (one of the best kin- 
? dergartners in the world) 
£135 stories not to be 


Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of the Wheelock School for Kindergartners 


Volume 3. A mine of information and ? 
interesting as any fairy tale; all about the? 
things of everyday life—the wonderful world § 
and the marvels it contains. The where, what, 3 
how, and why of everyday things covering : 


Shelter Traveling Food ? 
Light Toys Etc. 


Volume 4. Many a? 
mother has thanked us ¢ 
for the inspiring talks on { 
child training that make } 
up this volume, for they ? 
give a clearer under- 
standing of many mys- 3 
teries of a Child’s mind. } 
A few chapters picked 
at random give. you an{ 
idea of the helpfulness § 
of this book—‘“t How? 
Children Learn,” ‘The 
Little Artist, “Habits, 


may be carried well into the winter without 
glass covering in dry, well-sheltered spots, 
by covering with leaves, hay, or straw 
when frosts are due. 

Sow your bush beans, green and wax 
podded, evenly in broad drills. Thin 
three to six inches apart, according to 
variety, two feet between the rows. Sow 
for the first crop not earlier than May 
fifth. Don’t let beans get too old before 
picking. 

Sow tomato seeds in hot bed or window 
box in March, and transfer to shallow boxes 
three inches apart when sufficiently grown. 
Towards May twentieth, when they may 
usually be permanently transplanted, 
harden the plants by frequent exposure to 
the air. Plant in hills. They may be 
grown to one or more stems, and easily 
adapt themselves to any training. 

At the back of these vegetables the 
early varieties of corn may be planted, the 
seeds placed about eight inches apart in 
the rows, orinhills. The taller the variety, 
or the richer the soil, the greater should 


be the distance apart of the hills. 


; found together in any “The Obedient Child,” 3 


plete with music. Carefully selected to? 
all of the kind that help make your child 


develop your children’s musical talent } 
a better boy or girl. 


RHYTHMS | 

? other volume. “The Careless Child,” ? | 
$ Volume 2. Crammed full of happy and ae se ne chapters on equally i impor- § FOR i] 
? instructive amusement. How to make ‘aft subjects. 
hundreds of toys from materials that cost KINDERGARTEN 
$ little or nothing. Dozens of amusing Volume 5. A child’s own song book } i 
3 games. Fascinating occupations. Awhole of 155 songs that children love, com- } i 
? childhood of play in this one volume and 


PRIMARY 
F T. Knight 


Price, 75cts., Postpaid 


Wm. A. Kaun Music Co. | 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


and taste for good music. 


AND 
| 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 
¢ 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. Name... 


| 
Send This at Once | 


? Please send me without charge and 
? without obligation on my part, the illus- 
$trated booklet entitled ‘‘ Children’s 
Occupations” and full information re- 

garding Kindergarten Children’s Hour. City 


K. F. APRIL 


Address...... 
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The general directions for starting, 
transplanting, and vegetable seeds may 
be followed on the flower side of this child’s 
garden. Garden markers will make the 
rows gay until the blossoms appear. The 
children may themselves make small 
cardboard or splint markers for the window 
boxes in which their flower seeds are 
started. 

With a pointed stick mark out the rows 
letting them run the narrow way of the 
frame or box. Stick in a name label at 
the end of each row, and then drop the 
seed in, a little pinch at a time and taking 
care to spread it so that it does not lie in 
lumps. Very small seeds should be 
sown broadcast on a square space, and 
the label stuck in the center. Sow large 
seeds one by one an inch apart. Sift 
earth over all to cover them as deep as 
twice their diameter, and then press down 
firmly again with the board. Hard shell 
seeds should be soaked in water twenty- 
four hours to soften before planting. Lay 
over the bed a piece of thin cotton cloth, 
and water with a fine spray. Seed sowing 
in permanent beds is accomplished in the 
same way. 

Daily care is essential. The weeds must 
be kept out, the soil needs to be loosened 
regularly about the young plants, and 
there will be constant need of thinning. It 
is best to leave the main watering of the 
garden to Mother Nature unless the entire 
plot can be thoroughly soaked. Too 
little watering is worse than none. 

I do not think that we have realized the 
educational possibilities and the aesthetic 
value of school gardening yet, in spite of 
the efforts of teachers and school executives 
to develop the school garden. What I 
believe we need is a garden suited to a 
little child’s interests and capabilities 
and in which he grows along with the 
fruits of his labors. This method gives 
gardening a place in child-gardening. 


Finding Outdoors in the 
City Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 13) 


believe those children are getting in your 
nature room the best things they will get 
out of their whole school life.’ Our 
experience, corroborated by the testimony 
of teachers and parents, has proved to us 
that through the nature room we develop 
a side of the child’s nature that other 
subjects do not touch. We also put in 
his hand a talisman that may prove a 
source of joy all his days. 

“On the civic side I believe that a real 
nature room would do more to encourage 
conservation and check vandalism than 
any other agency. The children learn 
there to love plants and animals, which 
means that they will not injure the one 
nor be cruel to the other. This was 
impressed upon us when we took our junior 
members for their first day in the country. 
Without any admonition or instruction 
from us, not a flower or a leaf was thrown 
away; everything they picked was cher- 
ished and taken home. 

“Looked at in the broadest aspect, nature 
rooms in the schools would surely prove an 
important factor in starting little currents 
of population from the congested cities 
back to our abandoned farms. Our junior 
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Action, Imitation, and Fun Series 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated 
in Heavy Line and Shading 


4 jews AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners 
- as greets the better colored sections with every issue of the Sunday 
newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that 
is an ample preparation for the first reader. Tested in the schoolroom, 
it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar classics 
into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood de- 
lights to go over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to 


repeat the doings, once made familiar. Here is the list : 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 
Jack the Giant Killer 

Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thamb 
Puss-In-Boots—Reynard the Fox 

Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping Beauty 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


Educational Publishing Company 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 


A Better Teaching Position 


Western Reterence Teachers Wanted 


“Tn your Land,ind Land, And halt World away” 


| IN Kindergarten, 
@.@ Primary or grade 
work may be yours in 
the next County or 
State or a thousand 
miles away, as indi- 
cated by this map, 
which shows the num- 
ber of requests we re- 
ceived from employ- 
ers in one season. 
Free enrollment. 


Free copy of ‘‘Step- 
ping Upward.” 
The Western Reference & Bond Association 


Department of Education 


432 GATES BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 


= 
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THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


The Teachers’ Practice Book 


Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 

] great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book 

meet Has been to them in their daily school work. 

CS It is a book of one hundred double-column 

pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 

containing the work of a score of different:school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 
educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further your 
promotion. 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary book pages. 


Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 
pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 
that is appropriate to the season. 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories fer Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade 


Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volume of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


GEORGE W. JONES, 


Publisher of School Century. OAK PARK, ILL. 
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members are all longing for a country life - 
and hoping to be gardeners and farmers and 
naturalists, and doubtless some of them will 
really attain their wish. With the contin- 
ually increasing influx cityward, is not any 
means to stem the tide worth trying?” 


The Child Who Saw Easter 


(Continued from page 37) 
that she might have good weather for her 
posies. 

But the Lady only smiled and looked as if 
she knew a secret. She selected a bright 
little pot of blooming red geraniums and 
put it into the Child’s arms. ‘Now you 
know what tomorrow will be!” she told 
him. 

“Oh, thank you! It will be Flower 
Day,” said the Child as he started home 
to give the red geranium to his mother. 

Home through the long, crowded, nar- 
row, noisy Street the Child hastened, 
remembering what wonders he had seen. 
A yellow butterfly and a wild bird witha 
golden song, and a flower cart; how much 
he would be able to tell his mother! 
The City was very beautiful, and it seemed 
as if,Spring must have truly come. Then, 
just as the Child reached the tall building 
with the dim flight of stairs where he 
lived, the City whispered a secret to him. 

“Tell your mother,” it said in a small, 
clear voice like a bell above its noises, and 
rumbles, and grinding. Such a secret! 
The Child went up his stairs two steps at 
a time to the room where his mother sat 
beside the shining clean window. 

“Tomorrow will be Easter Day!” the 
Child told her. 

“Yes,” she answered, “tomorrow will be 
Easter Day. Now, let us set this beautiful 
plant on the window ledge so that our 
neighbors may enjoy it with us.” 


¢ 


Fearful Parents 

(Continued from page 40) 
the fear of unlikely consequences is a 
commonplace practice of parental proce- 
dure. Few will deny the folly of making a 
child ashamed of himself and particularly 
of humiliating him in the presence of 
others, or of developing a high degree of 
self-consciousness. Such reprehensible 
methods are too frequently employed by 
parents for the correction of physical 
deficiencies, mental difficulties, and alleged 
moral lapses. The stigmatizing of youth 
by youth is declared undesirable, but 
shortsighted parents consider it permissible 
to call their children stupid, lazy, and 


- worse, on the basis of their affection. If 


ever comparisons are odious, they are the 
comparison of child with child, particularly 
within the family circle. To contrast an 
average plodding boy with his brilliant, 
industrious sister is not adding greatly 
to the strength of the weak or the balance 
of the strong. Incidentally, nothing more 
effective could be planned to develop 
jealousy and hatred. 

Conscience makes cowards of us all, 
but there comes a time when the most 
cowardly fights back. When unwise puni- 
tive methods are employed to exact 
obedience, when vigorous, knowing, al- 
legedly superior adults pound their clay to 
give it form, disaster often results. The lost 
initiative, the broken spirit, the angry hos- 
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The MAY ISSUE of the 
Kindergarten and First Grade Miagazine 


Will contain an article by Elizabeth Har- 
rison on the art of the great American 
cartoonists as an interpretation of child 
life, illustrated with examples of the work 
of Frank King, Claire Briggs, and Harri- 
son Cady. Because of the importance of 
this feature, this issue may be exhausted 
shortly after publication. Should you de- 
sire an extra copy for May, your early 
order will be appreciated by the publishers 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducationio 
the principal cities, Send tor ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, rol) and revolving 
blackbo rds, slated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate fn slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YOSE 8'LICAT. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-32-24 Vesey Str, New York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 
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tility the stubborn contempt,are not strange 
phenomena when punishment is unfair, 
unreasonable, dilatory, or lacking in calm- 
ness of judgment and decision. Fear for 
one’s authority breeds hate more frequently 
than respect in the mind of the child. 

Certainly, the paramount concern of the 
parent lies in his children. Parenthood is 
a social trusteeship—a responsibility, not 
merely to the family, but to the race. 
Children are not toys or property, and they 
are not mere extensions of the personalities 
of their parents. They are not essentially 
conventional conforming units. Children 
possess bodies, minds, and souls, whose 
individual characteristics require guidance 
to enable them to flourish and function in 
a world that will test their mettle as well as 
their sociability. Above all, they must 
be taught to meet life as a reality; to 
grow up with courage and faith. They 
must learn to meet the world with honest 
determination born of intelligent thinking; 
to conduct themselves with uprightness 
and propriety, because they believe in the 
right and are convinced of the desirability 
of rectitude. The fearful parent, inspiring 
fear, does not facilitate this type of develop- 
ment. 

After all, the grossest fears of adults 
have arisen mainly because they are adults. 
The fears of parents should not become 
the fears of children. The child is not an 
undeveloped adult, but is to develop into 
adult life. His variations from his parents 
are almost as marked as those of the larva 
from the imago. The butterfly is in the 
chrysalis, but the chrysalis is not the 
butterfly.—School and Home. 


News of the Child’s World 


(Continued from page 43) 

grounds. It is printed in the form of a 
leaflet under the subheadings Play, 
Public Schools, Rural Schools, Colleges 
and Universities, Community Play, Value 
of Play, Playgrounds, Playground Super- 
vision and Supervisors, Playground Equip- 
ment, Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, Tests and Bibliography. 
Its significant titles for us this spring 
include: 

Real Games for Real Kids, by Emmett 
Dunn Angell. 

Play-Days of St. Louis, by Ethel Marie 
Armes, in Playground, 16: 536-39, Febru- 
ary, 1923. 

The Practice of Organized Play, by Wilbur 
P. Bowen and Elmer D. Mitchell. 

The Play Way, by Henry Caldwell 
Cook. 

Education through Play, by Henry § 
Curtis. 

Education through Play and Games. 
A bibliography in Playground, 10: 445-55, 
February, 1917. 

A Practical Hand Book of Games, by 
Emily W. Elmore, with an introduction 
by M. V. O’Shea. 

Play and Work in Childhood, by R. G. 
Fuller, in the American Child, 2: 262-70, 
November, 1920. 

Plays for Children, an annotated index, 
by Alice Isabel Hazeltine with an intro- 
ductory note by Cora Mel Patten, the 
American Library Association Publishing 
Board. Contains list of books about 
costume, folk dances, singing games, etc. 
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Why: 
Eyes Need Care 


| ne the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 


and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE; 


For Y Your 


EYES 


Ten Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes 


By LAURA C. GIESE-GRAY 
Suitable for Home and School Use. 
Imaginative—Psychological—Tuneful 
PRICE, $0.60 


Published by MRS. L. C. G.-GRAY, PELHAM, N. Y. 


FREE SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


The Palmer Method Plan 


The A.N. PALMER COMPANY continues to 
offer to train thoroly and free teachers in the me- 
and dagogy of Practical Muscular 

Movement ndwriting. Any teacher whose 
pantie bas pave been supplied with Palmer Method 

ext-Books may claim and obtain THE FREE 
COURSE. More than 40,000 teachers are annually 
taking this course. 

This should be especially interesting to RURAL 
TEACHE who are struggling unsuccessfully 
with the PENMANSHIP PROBLEM. Thousands 
of such teachers who have relied upon our Normal 
Course through Correspondence, and have been 
given the course free, are now among the most suc- 
cessful leaders in the HANDWRITING REFORM. 
They and their pupils now find joy in the daily pen- 
manship lessons, and in the employment in all 
their written tasks of writing embodying Legibil- 
ity, Rapidity, Ease, and Endurance. 


Write to our nearest office for full information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


Lists 


hel Ip you increase sales 


talog sivin coun! 


The AUDI VIDE GAMES 


Teachers, send one dollar for “In Fairyland,” the 
Audi-Vide game for First or Second Grade. Also, 50 
cents for 25 new Primary Recitations on cards. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ELK PARK, N. C. 
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ROCKY CHERS 
AGENC 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG ER.COLO 
Wo. RurFFer, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank a 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchan 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


NOTE: 


children at an exceptionall ly low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work pot Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
1o Christmas cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


703 East 13th Street 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES . 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


Kindergarten Furniture 
Kindergarten Gifts 
Colored Papers 
Modeling Materials 
Sewing Cards 
Educational Cut-outs 


Handicraft Material of all 
kinds 


Word and Number Build- 
ers 


Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 


Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 
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We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


e enroll only Normal 
and College graduates. 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


New York 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the states: Illinois, 
. Dakota and No. Dakot 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


Certain Minimum Requirements for Chil- 
dren’s Play, by Joseph Lee, in Playground, 
13: 202-205, August, 1919. 

Street Play and Its Relation to the Neigh- 
borhood Center, by Ruth R. Pearson in 
Playground, 12: 104-10, June, 1918. 

Spontaneous and Supervised Play in 
Childhood, by Alice Corbin Sies. 

Unique County Playground, by L. H. 
Hodges, in the American City, 28: 375-76, 
April, 1923. Copies of this publication 
may be procured from the superintendent 
of documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at five cents a copy. 


Education in the Open 


THE two old ferryboats which for a 
number of years served as day camps for 
undernourished children in New York 
City have been discarded and in their 
place the commissioner of health has 
opened a steel recreation pier which is 
to serve as a city preventorium. The 
upper story of the pier, which is more 
than 300 feet in length, has been converted 
into a glass-inclosed, heated, and lighted 
establishment with classrooms manned by 
special teachers assigned by the depart- 
ment of education. The children will be 
selected because of their special need of 
preventive, medical, and dietetic care 
and will be provided with three substantial 
meals a day and facilities for resting or 
sleeping. Medical examinations and 
needed medical and surgical attention 
will also be a part of the program. 

At the suggestion of Miss Mary E. 
McDowell, Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare, a municipal committee on recreation 
has been appointed by the mayor of 
Chicago to study and promote play as a 
preventive of crime. There are to be 100 
members representing the various organ- 
ized groups already interested in the sub- 
ject, and Miss McDowell has been made 
chairman. The committee will be care- 
fully organized to work out plans which 
will be submitted to the mayor from time 
to time. 

The Evanston (Ill.) Bureau of Recreation 
is conducting a training course to develop 
recreation leadership in churches, schools, 
clubs, and similar groups. The staff of 
instructors includes Prof. Norman E. 
Richardson and other members of the 
Northwestern University faculty. 

According to Miss M. Esther Fitzgerald, 
Superintendent of Recreation, Utica, New 
York, the total number of children placed 
on probation by the juvenile court of 
Utica during the four months from June to 
September, when the playgrounds were 
open, was less than the number for the 
month of October alone, when the play- 
grounds were closed. 

Plans for a comprehensive system of 
open-air schools for delicate children are 
to be put into effect during the current 
academic year in Rome. There are to 
be four groups of such schools with a 
total of 25 classes. The schools are to 
be open ten months of the year, ten hours 
daily in May and June and six hours 
during the rest of the time. Suitable 
meals will be served. The schools will 
be under the supervision of physicians 
aided by trained assistants. 
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